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AN ACHIEVEMENT 


As reported on the following two pages, 
Conservation is about to become a required 
course in all of New York's eleven State 
Teachers Colleges. The men and women who 
graduate from these colleges will in turn teach 
Conservation in our schools. 


We regard this as a momentous develop- 
ment, without precedent in any other state, 
and we of the Conservation Department take 
considerable pride in our part in bringing it 
about. But of course we couldn't have gotten 
to first base if Educaticn hadn't been with us, 
solidly, right from the start. They were, and 
still are. The co-operation has now paid off. 


Of course, much still remains to be done 
before Conservation will be as widely accepted 
and understood as it should be. But enough 
has already been done so that we have some 
pretty solid grounds on which to base hopes, 
even expectations, for the future. The day 
doesn’t seem far distant when, in this State at 
least, Conservation will be a recognized sub- 
ject of study at all levels of education—from 
the making of mud pies (the combination of 
soil and water) in kindergarten, to a course that 
might be called Conservation 10, Elementary 
Conservation, required in high school or fresh- 
man year in college. 


It's hard to see how some such program of 
Conservation Education could fail to result in 
a sounder, healthier country. Or a richer one, 
spiritually and materially. 


But that's not all. Essentially, Conservation 
is concerned with the problem of man’s rela- 
tionship to his physical environment, and this 
is a problem in every country in the world. 
A common problem provides a common meeting 
ground. People (and peoples) who have the 
same problem tend to get together, neglecting 
their differences. Obviously, the world today 
could use a common meeting ground. 


We were talking the other day with a man 
who had just come back from a country in 
Central Europe, where the problem of man’s 
relationship to his physical environment. is 
much more immediate, and more keenly appre- 
ciated, than it is here. In a public library 
maintained by the Voice of America in that 
country, he saw a young couple, dictionary in 
hand, studying a battered back number of 
this magazine with intense, pathetic eager- 
ness. That night, they were still at it. 


“You see—and feel—the same sort of des- 
perate hunger all over that threatened part 
of the world,” he said. “Not for your magazine, 
of course—that was just a chance—but hunger 
for the sort of thing it stands for. There ought 
to be some language we could speak that those 
people could understand. We've got to find 
some way of identifying ourselves with those 
people. There ought to be a way.” 


Perhaps there is. Editor. 
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Report 


Improving the Teaching 


HINGS are happening in Con- 
servation Education. Things you 


ought to know about. So we are 
printing this progress report to keep 
you up to date. 

Three meetings of top educational 
personnel in New York State have been 
sponsored by the State Conservation 
and Education Departments and the 
State University of New York at this 
Department’s DeBruce Conservation 
Education Camp in the Catskills. The 
main purpose of these round table, 
feet-on-the-table discussions was to ac- 
celerate and to improve the teaching of 
conservation in the schools of New 
York State. A fourth DeBruce confer- 
ence meeting will take place while this 
issue of THe CONSERVATIONIST is in 
process of publication. 

Here is a brief report of the first 
three meetings: 


FIRST MEETING 


Presidents of the 11 State Teachers 
Colleges and other interested educators 
joined Conservation and Education 
Department personnel in an_ ultra- 
informal discussion of problems in 
Conservation Education on May 13, 
14, 15, 1949. It was decided that: 

1. Each president should appoint 
from his faculty three members to 
attend a second conference at DeBruce 
on September 7, 8, 9, 1949. 

2. Dr. E. Laurence Palmer should 
appoint a graduate student to work with 
these Teachers College committees on 
their local conservation problems. 
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SECOND MEETING 


Committees from Teachers Colleges 
and Institutes (Ag. & Tech.) met at 
DeBruce September 7, 8, 9, 1949, and 
reported on the status of conservation 
in each of their schools. Cornell gradu- 
ate student Theodore Eckert, appointed 
by Dr. Palmer, reported on his findings 
after having visited all the Teachers 
Colleges. J. Victor Skiff outlined the 
aims of Conservation Education (see 
THE  CONSERVATIONIST, Oct.-Nov. 
1949). It was decided that: 

1. N. Y. S. Conservation Depart- 
ment should develop a teaching outline 
for Conservation. This was prepared 


and published in THE ConsERva- 
rionist Oct-Nov. 1949, Dec.-Jan. 
1949-50. 


2. Cornell graduate student Eckert 
should be retained for further research. 


3. A meeting should be held next 
spring. 


THIRD MEETING 


June 1, 2, 3, 1950, Teachers College 
Presidents and other interested edu- 
cators met informally with Conserva- 
tion personnel at DeBruce. Discussion 
centered on Conservation Education 
progress to date and plans for the 
future, with the spotlight on what 
further Conservation and Education 
personnel could do for the teacher- 
trainer. 

Graduate student Eckert (now work- 
ing jointly with the State Education 
Department and the Conservation 
Foundation) reported what everyone 
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may have guessed: most teachers (in 
service) on the job know practically 
nothing about conservation because 
they have no place to learn. But they’rc 
willing to find out. 

Dr. Fred Bair, chief of the Curricu 
lum Bureau of the State Education 
Department, said: “Curriculum _ is 
100 per cent behind Conservation.” 

It was decided that: 

1. Presidents should request faculty 
members to reconvene at DeBruce 
September 28, 29, 30, 1950. 

2. A test for Conservation should be 
developed. 

3. A Science teacher of long experi 
ence should be hired by the State 
Education Department to examine 
curriculum deficiencies and report du- 
plications. (Walter Elwood of Amster 
dam has since done this job and will 
report at the next meeting.) 

4. Theodore Eckert should survey 
further the conservation teaching in the 
public schools and draw up recom- 
mendations based on this survey. 


HE fourth meeting will take u» 

the problems and issues in Con- 
servation Education today, including 
the following: 

1. Is there Conservation content 
worthy of a course in Conservation in 
all State Teachers Colleges? 

2. Are we devoting enough school 
time to “survival education’’? 

3. How may Conservation outdoor 
laboratories best be developed? Used? 

We in the Conservation Department 
feel that these conferences have done 
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much to develop a mutual understand- 
ing—between Conservation and Educa- 
tion forces—of their respective Con- 
servation Education problems and _ re- 
sponsibilities. We feel that good, 
specific, concrete things have been 
done. We look for greater developments 
to come. —J. D. Butcer 


LATE BULLETIN: 


Conservation Teaching 
Program Becomes Reality 


S this issue of THE CONSERVA- 
A, IONIST went to press, an epochal 
development occurred in the field of 
Conservation Education in this State: 


From here out, all students attend- 
ing the eleven New York State Univer- 
sity Teachers Colleges will . receive 
instruction in conservation education 
in the area of soil, water, forest and fish 
and wildlife resources. 


This was made clear at the fourth 
DeBruce Camp Conference by Dr. Her- 
mann Cooper, Executive Dean for 
Teacher Education of New York State 
University. Following the conference, 
Dr. Cooper, in a memorandum to State 
University Teacher College Presidents 
(each of whom previously had _par- 
ticipated in a DeBruce Conservation 
Conference), said in part: 


e “All [your] faculty representatives 
attending the conference agreed that 
the most pressing problem facing this 


nation in a divided world is the con- 
servation of its human and _ natural 
resources. It was agreed that this field 
of education should be given its rightful 
place now if our future teachers are to 
be prepared to render the kind of service 
expected of them in the public schools. 
Acceptance of this point of view means 
that our basic curriculums for the 
preparation of teachers need revision. 


@ The faculty delegates voted unani- 
mously that your official delegate [Dr. 
Cooper} should bring to your attention 
immediately the need for a required 
course . . . including soil, water, forests, 
and fish and wildlife conservation. .. . 


e “A six semester hour course offered 
during the second year of a teacher's 
preparation . . . represents a minimum 
program of instruction in this important 
area of survival education.... The 
whole program of science preparation 
needs to be restudied and reoriented if 
it is to accomplish the goals of human 
and national survival in a divided 
world.” 


HUS the stage is set at last for for- 

mal teacher training in the funda- 

mentals relating to the conservation of 
natural resources. 

Meantime, the New York State ele- 

mentary public schools syllabus is being 

revised to fit the needs of the teachers. 


Dr. Frederick H. Bair, Chief of the 
Curriculum Bureau in the State Educa- 
tion Department, pointed out at the 
DeBruce Conference that source and 
syllabus materials in natural resources 
conservation were in further process of 
preparation (under his direction) and 
that several questions in future regents 
examinations will deal with “these 
enormously important problems’’. 

Further significant decisions reached 
at the conference were: 

1. Each of the teachers colleges 
(Albany, Buffalo, Lockport, Cortland, 
l'redonia, Geneseo, New Paltz, One- 
onta, Oswego, Plattsburgh and Pots- 
dam) will conduct next summer a one 
or two-week institute or workshop for 
teachers interested in obtaining “the 
knowledges, skills and techniques re- 


quired for effective instruction of 
conservation.” 
2. The Conservation Department 


will conduct at its DeBruce Camp next 
spring a one-week preparatory workshop 
for the teachers college faculties con- 
cerned with conservation education and 
with the handling of their own work- 
shops. 

Said Perry B. Duryea, Conservation 
Commissioner: “Of our Department’s 
part in helping to shape the course of 
these far-reaching decisions—we are 
humbly proud. And we are, of course, 
grateful to the educators who by their 
actions recognize that tomorrow’s citi- 
zens must be fitted to understand the 
need for natural resources conservation 
as basic to human survival and national 
welfare.” 
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‘COON 


by W. J. Hamilton, Jr. 
Cornell University 





ELLTALE scratches on the trunk 

of a venerable beech was sufficient 

evidence. I searched the upper 
recesses to discover the black cavity that 
should house the maker of these marks. 
A sizeable hole suggested the homesite 
of that black-masked nocturnal prowler, 
the raccoon, and after considerable ef- 
fort I reached the opening, where a 
tew hairs caught in the entrance to the 
dark recess proclaimed recent occu- 
pancy The cavity extended well down 
toward the great roots. No doubt 
Ringtail was at home, dozing below in 
a snug nest. 

The raccoon is found throughout 
New York State wherever suitable 
woods, food and waterways provide fot 
its needs. ’Coons are not often mct 
with in the deep Adirondack forest, 
where dense stands of spruce and bal- 
sam crowd out the food supply and 
offer little in the choice of a homesite. 
This nocturnal creature may take up 
an abode in the drain tiles of a sizeable 
city suburb, the only record of its pres- 
ence being the telltale tracks on the 
first winter snow. But usually the 
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‘coon prcters the wooded beech ridges, 
the partly cleared lands of agricultural 
areas, where stands of oak, beech and 
vld maples pceisist. Extensive inland 
swamps ottcn harbor a large ’coon pop- 
ulation, aud aiong coastal Long Isianu 
the animais invade the beaches, scarch- 
ing for tood deposited by the tide. 

Usually the den site is an old tree 
with a suitable cavity in the trunk. 
Lacking such a sanctuary, the ‘coon 
may scek refuge in the rock ledges 
bordering a river or lake; many “rock 
‘coons”’ utilize the deep fissures which 
face the Finger Lakes of western New 
York. Some scek harbor in deserted 
woodchuck burrows, or even resort to 
man-made sites such as a hay or straw 
pile in an outlying barn. 

The raccoon is a creature of habit. 
It usually sleeps away the day, safely 
ensconced in a snug retreat. As the sun 
dips below the western horizon it stirs, 
blinks its eyes, and looks to the earth 
below, from which it must obtain its 
food. As it clambers to the ground, 
usually tail first (although it is almost 
as adept as a squirrel in scurrying down 
a trunk) it may give a querulous call. 
To the uninitiated this may be mis- 
taken for a scrcech owl, but the bird’s 
call is more modulated and without the 
harshness of the ’coon’s. 

The winter months hold little peril 
for Ringtail. It is a master of the sea- 
sons. Fattened on the lush crops of 
autumn, the ’coon is ready and more 
than willing to sleep away the rigorous 
zero weather. Make no mistake, how- 
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ever; this creature is not a hibernator. 
Long proclaimed as such, it merely 
drowses away the coldest weather, sub- 
sisting presumably on the stored fat of 
the past season. ‘he body temperature 
of the animal does not drop like that 
ot the profound hibernator, the wood- 
chuck. Nor do its bodily processes ap- 
pear retarded any more than in man. 
Up and about in cold weather, the 
‘coon manages to unearth worms and 
insect larvae along the unfrozen stream 
banks, and depends, in a measure, on 
such scanty fare wherever it may be 
found. It manages to scratch out the 
dormant frog, uncover the snow hidden 
apples and other fruits, and cke out a 
precarious subsistence from the sparse 
tood items it might ignore in better 
times. 

‘The early thaws proclaim the breed- 
ing season. Mating occurs from late 
January through February. The two to 
six young are born three months later. 
The babies are well covered with tur 
at birth, the black facial mask at this 
early age presaging the bandit role the 
youngsters will play in the cornfield 
months later. ‘Three weeks pass before 
the eyes open, and the little ’coons are 
more than a month old before they 
commence to scramble to the den 
entrance. They have a most devoted 
mother. She teaches them, by degrees, 
the means of obtaining food, how to 
swim, and above all, the necessity of 
eluding their most dangerous animal 
enemy, man and his dogs. 

It is impossible to list all of the foods 
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eaten by the raccoon; this fellow eats 
practically everything in his nocturnal 
trail. His specific name “‘lotor’” (which 
means a washer) is certainly a mis- 
numer, for how can the ’coon clean 
each corn kernel, beechnut or berry 
taken on fields or ridges well removed 
from the nearest trickle? To be sure, 
the ‘coon delights in “dunking” the 
hapless crayfish, trout or clam which it 
pulls from the stream with its black 
paws, but this is probably a playful 
trait and nothing more. 

It has been my good fortune to ex- 
amine and study several hundred rac- 
coons, principally taken in the fall sea- 
son, although considerable numbers 
have been studied in the summer 
months. The seasonal dietary is not 
unlike that of a carefree farm lad. Straw- 
berries, raspberries, blueberries, black- 
berries and chokecherries are all good 
fodder, and the ’coon relishes them no 
less than the lad. Corn in the milk may 
occasionally be torn down, but the 
‘coon does not disdain the scraps of 
dried maize left in the November fields. 
Frogs, salamanders, nightcrawlers, mice, 
an occasional rabbit and a few birds add 
to the menu, and one stomach from the 
Catskills contained a big rattlesnake. 


HE ’COON is an epicure. He 

seems to know the time table of the 
egg-laden turtles that repair to the shore 
on a June day, there to bury their pros- 
pective progeny. Through a keen sense 
of smell, Ringtail unearths the buried 
treasure and feasts to repletion on these 
delicacies. If the snapping turtle has 
a bad name among waterfowl hunters, 
then they must welcome the ’coon as 
the destroyer of a potential enemy of 
ducklings. 














As a predator, the ‘coon is not wholly 
blameless. it explores the nesting cavi- 
ties ot the wooaauck and uncovers the 
partly concealed eggs ot other wildfowl. 
A tew grouse, quail or other hapless 
birds may tall victum to its strong claws 
and sharp tecth. About game tarms 
and other local concentrations of game 
species,* the raccoon, like other preda- 
tors, must occasionally be controlled. 
Food studies do not bear out the con- 
tention of some that this species is an 
important predator of game. 

lew of our fur bearers provide more 
sport than the raccoon. ‘The fall season 
is fraught with danger. Throughout the 
nation (for the ’coon is a widespread 
animal) the November woods ring with 
lights, cursing and berserk dogs intent 
on maintaining a trail. Too frequently 
the quarry is a worried opossum or a 
stray cat, and often the chase results in 
five or six young ’coons, bereft of their 
mother, huddled in the upper branches 
of a tree. Many a hound bears scars 
from the courageous assault of a ’coon, 
dazed though it may be. An old battle- 
wise ‘coon has been known to lure a 
hound into a deep stream, where it is 
more than a match for its adversary, 
and the ensuing struggle may result in 
a drowned dog. 

The fur of the ’coon is thick and 
durable. In the early Twenties, the 
raccoon lap robe and coat were stand- 
ard equipment at autumn football 
clashes, but long fur is not now in de- 
mand. The demand for ’coon pelts, in 
particular, has decreased to the point 
where a prime skin brings only a frac- 
tion of the eight to ten dollar price that 
prevailed in the Twenties. 

The raccoon, due to its formidable 
size and sharp teeth, has relatively few 





enemies. Man has aided and abetted 
the species through lumbering opera- 
tions, thus providing more appropriate 
habitat—which may well offset the toll 
of night hunting and traps. On the 
other hand discase, in the form of 
mange and other afflictions, including 
a pneumonia-like disease which has not 
yet been isolated, has appreciably re- 
duced local ’coon populations in the 
past few years. 

Finally, the question asked by all who 
have hunted ’coon: how much does a 
big animal weigh? I have placed bet- 
ter than 200 New York ’coons on the 
scales. When one totes an 18-pound 
animal a half mile, it appears to double 
its weight, and carrying it still farther, 
the beast secms to gain a pound with 
each step. But the Rentiott New York 
‘coon I have weighed was 24 pounds, 
a veritable monster. Records of 30, 
36 and 42-pound animals from New 
York are difficult to believe. In fact, 
I am tempted to offer a dollar a pound 
for anv New York raccoon exceeding 25 
pounds, and am restrained from making 
such an offer only because I fear a 
deluge of hog-fattened captives or beasts 
loaded with lead. 


* See note on ’Coon Predation, page 31. 





(For Women Only) 
G cose years ago, when ‘THE 





CONSERVATIONIST was still in its 
swaddling clothes and a certain 
pa.cy carried the subscription list around 
in his pocket on the back of an envelope 
(some people still insist he lost it), we 
wrote a piece called ‘I'he Care and Feed- 
ing of Fishermen. Along with the 
illustrations by Clayt Seagears, it was 
reprinted in several publications, and 
I definitely recall that one young 
war bride, God bless her, wrote in to 
say it had prevented a matrimonial 
smash-up because she now understood 
her fisherman husband. 

Flushed with this success we vowed 
then and there to catch our esteemed 
editor in an unguarded moment whilst 
preparing some fail issue, and to slip 
in a word for the hunter. We finally 
caught him [Note: it took two years.— 
Ed.|, and so, ladies, here we go again. 


Hail Daniel Boone! 


Just when the unsuspecting June 
bride has gotten through the fishing 
season and has licked her wounded 
pride back into some kind of shape 
tollowing his taking a day off from the 
honeymoon to go fishing, and various 
other aggravations—and just when she 
feels she has gotten over the worst— 
she is faced with an odd looking charac- 
ter: the hunting season has arrived. 

If you knew he was a hunter and 
expected him to sally forth in a tweed 
jacket, a checked waistcoat, suede 
shoes, etc., as depicted in Fashions For 
Men, we're sorry. The tattered-canvas- 
faded-wool ensemble you see before you 
is standard. If you will check carefully 
for facial characteristics and birth marks 
you will discover that this is your hus- 
band. We suggest this inspection be 
made now because when he returns sev- 
eral days hence with a dirty stubble, 
chances are you wouldn’t even let him 
in the back door for a sandwich and a 
cup of coffee. 

Perhaps it’s true that “clothes make 
the man”, because you will also find 
him a changed man after he dons his 
hunting garb. For instance, if he starts 
stalking through the house with his 
knees loose and slightly bent as though 
he were getting ready to jump from 
crag to crag, don’t be alarmed. He is 
only practicing the correct way of “walk- 
ing through the woods”. If he whirls 
quickly, throws his gun to his shoulder 
and snaps a bead squarely at the por- 
trait of great-aunt Betsy, don’t dart 
under the bed. He is only checking his 
gun to see if the three-sixteenths of an 
inch he sawed off the butt has made it 
so it really “fits” him. 
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It he takes over the kitchen and cooks 
up an odorous mess of bear’s fat, cas- 
tor oil, and beeswax, he isn’t getting 
ready to poison the family. He's only 
getung ready to grease his boots accord- 
lug to a secret rormula known only to 
him and a aead Indian who lett it to 
him in sign language on a picce of 
birch bark. 

If your husband is the quiet-con- 
servative-banker type and suddenly be- 
gins to loosen up, takes a practice swig 
trom the whisky bottle in the medicine 
cabinet, and swaggers a bit—he is only 
anticipating his annual turn as “one of 
the boys”. 

If he is the happy, bubbling type 
and suddenly becomes taciturn, he is 
only getting ready for a week of con- 
versation in monosyllables with some 
half-breed Indian guide who can’t speak 
English anyway. 

We could go on, but you get the 
idea. In a word, simply recognize that 
the spirit of Daniel Boone, Buffalo 
Bill, and Nattie Bumppo is not dead. 
There is a piece of it in nearly every 
normal male. How it comes out is any- 
body’s guess. This sort of thing is good 
for many a quiet chuckle, but don’t 
laugh out loud. This is very serious 
business. Better you should make some 
beaded moccasins and urge the old man 
to attend the Annual Buckskin Dinner 
of the Boone and Crockett Club of 
America. 


About Dogs 


Hunters are sold on the proposition 
that “the dog is man’s best friend,” 
but we fear, with some justification, 
that many of the younger wives do not 
share this view. 

If your husband is, or becomes, a 
hunter, sooner or later he is going to 
come home with a small helpless puppy 
of some special hunting ancestry, and 
you will be expected to mother it and 
live with it despite his assertion that 
“T'll take care of it myself so I can 
get it trained the way I want it right 
from the beginning.” The trouble is he 
leaves on the 8:15 every morning 
and the dog does not. 

No doubt he will build a fine little 
dog house and a wire run in the back- 
yard and assert that “a hunting dog 
should be kept outdoors.” But by 
some insidious process you will find 
the puppy living in the house most of 
the time. This will probably be your 
own fault but give you’re old man hell 
for it anyway. And any time things 
get dull and you both whip up a lively 
argument about who is bearing the 
heaviest crosses, “Spike” will provide 
you with priceless ammunition. 

After your best Oriental rug has been 
torn to shreds and the heels have been 





chewed off your party shoes you will 
learn to clear the decks to a height of 
about 30 inches—and give the pup 
your husband’s bedroom slippers as a 
foil. I will not attempt to go into the 
other aspects of “house-breaking” a 
dog. There are too many methods, and 
none of them work for a while. 

There are many ways of rationalizing 
the trouble his dog makes for you. li 
he has a big setter, console yourself 
that it eats less than a Great Dane. If 
he has a pointer, find comfort in the 
fact that his hair is short and he won't 
litter up the house with the long hairs 
shed by a setter. Every breed has some- 
thing in its favor, although with some 
dogs it may take quite a while to find 
out what that something is. 

Take the long view that as the dog 
gets older it will become more tranquil, 
serve as a burglar alarm and keep the 
neighbor’s cats out of the yard. Mean- 
time, nourish the hope he becomes “the 
best hunting dog in the county.”” This 
is not hard because your husband will 
believe this anyway, and so will you. In 
fact, when “Spike” goes to the happy 
hunting ground you will be the one 
to go off in the corner for a nice quiet 
cry. You will be rewarded by being pre- 
sented with another little demon, but 
by this time you'll be used to anything. 

Through it all, because a good hunt- 


The Care 


ing dog triples the pleasure of hunting, 
you will have done something for the 
old man that he’ll never forget. 


On Firearms 


If your house burns down, your hus- 
band will probably lead you out of it 
with one hand and rescue his favorite 
rifle or shotgun with the other. This 
will give you some idea ‘ofthe value a 
man places on his favorite firearm. Part 
of the reason is that it probably cost 
quite a bit of money. The larger part 
is that he has selected it after years of 
swapping, and trial and error, and ma 
even have altered it so that it just “fits” 
him. Moreover, after lugging it over 
hill and dale for years, he has become 
strongly attached to it, and probably 
refers to it affectionately as “good old 
Betsy.” 

With all this in mind you will know 
what to do, but here are a couple of 
tips. First of all, while he’ll have to 
choose his own gun himself, if you can 
contrive to make it appear that it is a 
present from you, you can get some 
credit for the money he’d spend any- 
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and Feeding 


way. Secondly, treat it as a thing apart. 
See that it is safely stored, even to buy- 
ing him a gun rack or cabinet. Never 
loan it to your younger brother or 
favorite nephew, and if you ever have to 
hit the old man over the head use an 
umbrella or a poker. If you use his gun 
you might break the walnut stock he 
brought back from Germany. A few 
quick stitches will fix up the old man, 
but the broken walnut stock will stand 
between the two of you forever. 


The Annual Game Dinner 


One of these years, after the hunting 
season is over, your husband will ap- 
proach you in his most engaging, not 
to say ingratiating manner. He will 
then hand you a small moth-eaten look- 
ing grey squirrel or two; a rabbit which 
obviously went down under a direct hit 
from a full choke 12 gauge shotgun fired 
at point blank range; a coot, a couple 
of mergansers (fish ducks to you); a 
pheasant which must have been re- 
trieved by two or three hard-mouthed 
bird dogs working at cross purposes; 
and a small hunk of venison covered 


with dirt and pine needles which had 
been severed from some unknown part 
of the carcass with a dull axe and a 
cross-cut saw. You will then be told 
that it is “our” tur to put on the 
Annual Game Dinner for “the boys”. 
How many? Only 18. 

Sister! At this point you're really 
stuck. There is no escape. There is no 
retreat. This is it, a good time to run 
home to mother—for advice, sympathy, 
and recipes. But regardless of what 
your mother says, here are some good 
pointers. 

The first thing to order is a keg of 
hard cider and a case of beer. Then go 
to your butcher and get three or four 
guinea hens, (the meat is dark and 
tastes slightly gamey) and three or four 
large domestic rabbits. At the grocer’s 
get some wild rice and some strong 
smelling herbs. After you have soaked 
the odd pieces of game in salt water for 
two or three days, pick out some of the 
shot and put it in the guinea hens and 
the domestic rabbits. 

From here on I can’t tell you ex- 
actly how it’s done, but it all goes in 


of Hunters 


a big pot and finally becomes a thick 
mess in dark brown gravy. Very aro- 
matic. At the same time you should 
make a big dish of baked beans, bis- 
cuits, etc., etc. 

Give the boys plenty of time before 
dinner; in fact starve them as long as 
you can. When they’re seated bring in 
the game in a big silver tureen. Pour 
some brandy on it, touch a match to it, 
and retire. If your husband knows 
where the cards and poker chips are 
you will not be needed again. 

In the morning you will find you 
have become immortal. But if the boys 
press for a return engagement next 
year, modestly but firmly await your 
regular turn. 

Yes, the care and feeding of Hunters 
is not a simple matter. But if we're 
going to keep the old breadwinner in 
there pitching, I guess we should let 
him dream about the hunting days to 
come, and aid and abet his enjoyment 
thereof. We've got a notion this is the 
sort of understanding which accounts 
for those golden weddings. 

—J. V. Sxirr 
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How To Do It (11): 
Aging 
A Deer 


N O'T only is the means of accurately 
judging the age of a deex of in- 
terest to the hunter, but it is also a valu- 
able tool for the Game Manager. By 
use of such a tool, data may be obtained 
which shows the age composition of the 
deer population. Such data—most of it 
now being obtained through hunter co 
operation at checking stations (see page 
34), will indicate the degree of annual 
replenishment of young stock, as well 
as the average life span and the rate of 
decline of various age groups over a 
period of years. Such information is 
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essential to good deer management. 
For decades man has known how to 
judge the age of domestic livestock by 
the replacement and wear of their teeth. 
Why shouldn't the same principle hold 
for deer? It does—as a study carried out 


by the Department’s Bureau of Fish and 


Wildlife Investigations has now shown. 

In general, the study indicated that, 
for the purpose of judging age, deer may 
be divided into two major groups: those 
under two years of age, and those above 
that age. The decisive factor here is the 
presence or absence of the deciduous 


= premolar; M = 


molar 


teeth (similar to “baby” teeth in 
humans), and the degree to which these 
teeth have been replaced by permanent 
ones. Age determination of older deer 
is more complicated, and is explained in 
detail below. 

It has been estimated that the average 
life expectancy of a deer unmolested by 
hunters is between eight and nine years. 
But in New York, the average for a male 
deer in the western counties is about 
1.2 years; in the Catskills, about 1.6; in 
the Adirondacks, about 2.0 years. 

—C. W. SEvVERINGHAUS 





LEFT: At ages up to about 5 months. The de- 
ciduous pincers (two middle teeth) are lost 
during the fifth month of age, and are re- 
placed by permanent pincers. 





INCISORS 


CENTER: 6 to 10 months, with permanent 
pincers fully erupted. Lateral and corner in- 
cisors are still deciduous teeth; will be re- 
placed during tenth or eleventh month of age. 


RIGHT: 12 months and older. Incisors cannot 
be used to determine age after deer has 
reached 12 months. In older deer, study of 
premolars and molars is required. 





PREMOLARS AND MOLARS 


FAWNS: From 4th to 6th month, deciduous pincers are 
narrow, and part or most of first molar has erupted 
through gum. During 5th month, deciduous pincers 
are lost and permanent pincers erupt. By 6th or 7th 
month, broad permanent pincers are in place. Between 
7th and 9th month, second molar starts to erupt 
through gum. 
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YEARLINGS: Most 1% year old deer taken in hunt- 
ing season have back teeth similar to those at left. 
Incisors are all permanent. Premolars are usually 
deciduous, rather firmly held in place, but almost 
worn out. Under them are the permanent premolars. 
Third deciduous premolar is three-cusped, while third 
permanent premolar has only two cusps. This differ- 
ence is important because old worn down deciduous 
premolars are often mistaken for teeth of much older 
deer. 


YEARLINGS (Late November): Permanent premolars 

usually fully erupted, with wear occasionally showing ==> |= 
on grinding surface. Slight wear on last (third) molar ‘ami 
distinguishes this yearling from 22 year old deer. 

This third molar not fully erupted until deer is 20 to 

24 months old, when development of adult dentiticn 

is complete. Remember: 11% year old deer may have 

12 points on antlers. 


2/2: Lingual crests (those toward tongue) of all 
molars are very sharp, with enamel (white porcelain 
outer part of tooth) well above the very narrow den- 
tine line (brownish part surrounded by enamel, look- 
ing down on grinding surface). Wear on posterior cusp 
of third molar, and on all premolars, is slight. 


3’: Lingual crests of first molar blunt, and dentine 
line wider than the enamel. Posterior cusp of third 
molar flattened by wear, forming definite concavity 
in grinding surface. Little wear on first premolar, 
slight on second, moderate on third. 


4: Lingual crests of first molar almost worn away, 
and dentine almost twice as wide as enamel. Wear 
on first premolar slight, moderate on second, moder- 
ate to heavy on third, with much of crest worn away 
on third. 


5%: Original lingual crests of first and second 
molars worn away. Grinding surface of first molar al- 
most smooth. Because of slope of grinding surfaces, 
simulated lingual crests appear. First premolar slightly 
worn, wear on second and third moderate to heavy. 
Lingual crests of third molar blunt and dentine of 
crests on all molars much broader than enamel. 










62: No lingual crests on first molar, almost none on 
second, only a slight crest on third. Wear on first pre- 
molar moderate, heavy on second and third. Grinding 
surface of first molar generally smooth, almost smooth 
on second. 





71: First molar generally worn down to within 1/16 
inch of the gum on cheek side, and % inch on lingual 
side. Grinding surfaces of third premolar and second 
molar almost smooth. These surfaces are smooth on 
first molar, only slightly rough on third. 


812-92: Wear on all premolar and molar teeth has 
reduced them to about 1/16 inch of tooth above gum 
on cheek side, and 3% inch of tooth above gum on 
lingual side. In all these teeth, grinding surfaces are 

<== smooth dentine, with no etching in the middle as is 
found in younger deer. 





1012-1512: Wear on all premolars and molars has 
reduced them so that only about 1/32 inch of tooth 
is above the gum line on cheek side, only 1/16 to % 
inch on lingual side. In most teeth, dentine of even 
anterior and posterior roots of each tooth is joined. 





1612: This jaw (the only one known to the author), 
although exhibiting very heavy wear, apparently does 
not have a typical (wear) pattern. First premolar and 
third molar have been worn down relatively little 
from a typical 1012 year condition. But first molar is 
worn down so much (7/16 of an inch) that neck 
which once connected its roots is completely worn 
away. Jaw bone and gum line have receded. 
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LTIFLORA Rose is an Asiatic 
M1 pine that has been used for 
many years in New York as 
an ornamental. Although it has been 
used by nurseries in the State for a 
root-stalk on which to bud other orna- 
mental varieties of roses, only in the 
past ten years has it come into its own 
as a wildlife and erosion control plant. 
Because of limited experience with 
the plant, it is not known if Multiflora 
rose will prove successful in all areas of 
New York. There is still some question 
as to its winter hardiness in the Adi- 
rondacks and northern New York, but 
from what is known it should prove 
successful if planted and maintained 
properly in other areas of the State. 
Multiflora rose, when fully developed, 
provides a satisfactory “living fence” to 
contain cattle, sheep, horses, and hogs 
that have been ringed. As a matter of 
fact the proponents of this plant claim 
it will turn anything but an “unrung” 
hog. In addition, it is suitable for con- 
tour fences to separate crop fields from 
permanent pastures, to fence out gul- 
lies and streams from livestock, for 
woodland borders, and many other uses. 
Its main advantage from a wildlife 
standpoint is that it provides excellent 
cover for game birds and small animals. 
Some game and song birds feed on the 
fruit of the multiflora in winter when 
other food is scarce, but it cannot be 
said to be an important food for game. 
Finally the multiflora rose is an at- 
tractive plant. Its flowers resemble 
those of a blackberry plant rather than 
a rose; in winter the deep orange- 
colored fruit brightens the landscape. 
The best type of planting md are 
plants with a stem diameter of one- 
eighth to one-fourth inch with well 
branched roots six to nine inches long. 
The tops should be cut back before 
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planting, leaving two to three inches of 
cane above the roots with three or four 
buds on the cane.* This type of stock 
comprises one-year seedlings. 

If you are a co-operator of your local 
Soil Conservation District you may ob- 
tain seedlings through the district. ‘They 
are furnished to the districts by the 
Soil Conservation Service and the New 
York State Conservation Department 
under the co-operative Pittman-Robert- 
son Wildlife Restoration Program. In 
addition, some commercial nurseries 
which grow and sell multiflora are listed 
below.** 

It is very important to prepare the 
site where multiflora rose is to be 
planted. This preparation can be done 
by plowing and harrowing a strip six 
to eight feet wide, or wider if more 
than one row will be planted. If ma- 
chinery is not available the site should 
be scalped a foot square for each plant. 

If you are a co-operator of a Soil Con- 
servation District you may have your 
rose seedlings planted for you at the 
rate of $10 per thousand by a crew 
furnished by the Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict and supervised by the District 
Game Manager of the Conservation 
Department. 

If you intend to do the planting 
yourself you can use a two bottom plow 
behind your tractor. The planter should 
place the seedling against the back of 
the front moldboard; then the rear 
ee throws dirt into the first 

urrow and against the row of placed 
seedlings. The plants should then be 
tamped in with the foot. If the plant- 
ing is to be done by hand a hole big 
enough for root spreading should be 
dug in the middle of the strip which has 
been previously prepared. The soil 





* Multiflora Rose, Leaflet No. 256 U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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should then be replaced and tamped 
tightly around the plant. 

If the rose is intended for a future 
fence the plants should be set about 
one foot apart in a line, or they may be 
staggered in the row. For other types 
of planting such as wildlife borders and 
cover patches, the plants may be spaced 
two to three feet apart in the row, or 
staggered. 


COMPLETE fertilizer will be help- 
ful in getting the seedlings off to 
a vigorous start. For this purpose 5-10-5 
fertilizer may be used at the rate of one 
pound to 40 feet of row. A side dressing 
in the spring of nitrate of soda at the 
rate of one pound to every 40 feet of 
row will promote continuous vigorous 
growth. If weeds tend to compete with 
the newly set plants, the latter should 
be cultivated the first two or three 
years. Or the plants may be mulched 
with straw, hay, or sawdust if weeds are 
not a serious problem; the mulch will 
also serve to hold moisture. In any 
case, the plants should be protected 
from grazing animals the first two years. 
A temporary fence will suffice to pre- 
vent trampling and browsing. 
—Harotp E. KiincaMan, 
Sup’t., Bureau of Soil Conservation 


** Richard V. Bausher, 761 East Washing- 
ton St., Allentown, Pa.; Boulevard Nurs- 
eries, Newport, R. I.; Brookville Nurseries, 


Glen Head, N. Y.; Brownell Roses, Little 
Compton, R. 1.; C. R. Burr, Manchester, 
Conn.; Clovernood Nurseries, Inc., Mil- 


waukee 11, Wis.; Fairview Evergreen Nur- 
series, Fairview, Pa.; Farm Landscape Co., 
Box 230, Urbana, Ill; Flower City, Inc., 
Box M, East Rochester, N. Y.; Forest Keel- 
ing Nursery, Elsbury, Mo.; Jolliffe Nursery, 
Knob Fork, West Va.; Musser Forests, Inc., 
Indiana, Pa.; Pilgrim Farm Nursery, Box 
229, Keene, N. H.; Stark Bros., Nurseries 
& Orchards Co., Box 9058, Town of Louis- 
iana, Mo.; Star Rose Gardens, West Grove, 
Pa.; Tuckamony Nursery, RD 2, Doyles- 
town, Pa.; C. L. Vanderbrook & Son, Man- 
chester, Conn.; Ed Scofield’s Geneva Gar- 
dens, 139 Carter Road, Geneva, N. Y. 
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(See note below) 
NOTE 






Only streams which are State-stocked with more 
than 1,000 trout are indicated on this map. 
There are more than 220 streams, lakes and ponds 
which are stocked in this county. Complete stock- 
ing records for any county in the State are avail- 
able free by writing to the Conservation Depart- 
ment, Albany. 

All State-owned lands and waters on this map 
are open for public hunting, fishing, etc. 
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AMILTON County is unique. 

H In the hist piace, pcopie aun t 

die up here. ‘Ihere is the 
story that shortly afcer the Piscco schvol 
was built in 19U6 a visiting lady re- 
marked to the local storekeeper, “Oh, 
Mr. Judway, isn't that a pvetty little 
church over there!” 

“That ain’t no church Ma’am, that’s 
a school. We don’t have no church. 
Sometimes when a Preacher comes 
through we hold church in the school.” 

“If you have no church, where is 
your graveyard, and what would you do 
if someone should die?” 

“No one dies here, Ma’am.” 

“But supposing someone does die, 
Mr. Judway?” 

“Well, in that case we just cut their 
heel tendons and take ’cm out to the 
swamp and drive ’em!” 

Secondly, it is the third largest county 
in the State, having 1,747 square miles, 
but it has a population of only 2.39 
_ per square mile (1940 census). 

n the southern part of the county 
there is as much as 125 square miles 
of wilderness with no roads and vety 
few trails. 

Thirdly, it is the only county in the 
State entircly within the Adirondack 
Forest Preserve, and for this reason, 
and because of the fact that almost half 
of the county’s acreage is State-owned, 
Hamilton is an important factor in the 
conservation picture. 

The county is, and always has been, 
a playground for the State; Indians 
from the Mohawk Valley began the 
tradition of using the territory as 4 va- 
cation land. Today, the livelihood of 
the permanent resident is almost en- 
tirely dependent upon the “summer 
sport” and to a certain extent upon the 
winter one also. This dependence may 
take the form of building and maintain- 
ing the “sport's” camp or upon kecping 
the principal roads open and in good 
repair. In any case, at each of the 
major lakes—Raquctte, Long, Indian, 
Blue Mountain, Little Tupper, part of 
the Fulton chain, Piscco, Pleasant and 
Sacandaga—there are many private 
camps and resort hotels. 

The county is also the home of nine 
of the State’s public campsites. Three 
of these are on the shores of Piseco 
Lake. one each at Sacandaga, Lewey, 
Eighth, Raquette. and Eaton lakes, 
and another on the banks of the Sacan- 
daga River near Hope. In Speculator 
an Alpine T-bar lift has been con- 
structed to improve the winter sports 
facilitics in that region. 

Farms are few and small. partly be- 
cause there is little suitable land. but 
also because of the verv short growing 
season. Frosts have been known in 
every month of the year, and many a 


garden planted on a hot day in June 
as Deen M.pped if not ruined m juiy. 
Al) spile OF citas (aS FOCCHLIY ad L¥t¥ LUC 
ice Ktt Piseco Lake on May IU), It Is 
amazing to note the phenomenal 
growtii which takes place im the tovest. 
Yet within a calendar ycar we may have 
a temperature range of nearly lou de- 
giccs. 

As a watershed, the county has no 
cqual in the State. We hope that the 
many who do lumbering here, both for 
pulp and sawmill, will bear this in 
mind, since only wise use of our vast 
forest lands will preserve the watcrshed. 

And for the conservation-minded in 
other ficlds, the county provides cnor- 
mous opportunity. There have been 
organized five sportsmen’s associations 
which together form the I!lamilton 
County Icdcration of Sportsmen's 
Clubs. These are located at Inlet. Long 
Lake, Indian and Blue Mountain 
lakes, Wells and Piseco. In addition 
there are several smaller groups outside 
of the federation. The primary interest 
of the clubs is the preservation of the 
forest lands and waters, and the mainte- 
nance of wildlife. 

ITundreds of thousands of fish have 
been stocked in the lakes and streams 
of Hamilton County: last vear, 452,- 
496 fish were stocked and 15.679 were 
salvaged. The Charley Lake Association 
prevailed upon the Conservation De- 
partment to restore that Lake to its 
natural brook trout status, and surveys 
have recently been made at T Lake 
and Brook Trout Lake. 


| UT no surveys are required to find 

out that Ilamilton has the wa- 
ter, and plenty of it, for the taking 
of brook, rainbow brown and _ lake 
trout, smallmouth black bass, pickerel, 
northern and walleved pike, and also 
whitefish. And plenty of forest range 
for deer. bear, snowshoe rabbits, grouse, 
woodcock, beaver, otter. mink, weasel, 
fisher and marten. The fisher and 
marten supply is greater in this county 
than in any other spot east of the 
Rockies; Hamilton has for years been 
at the top of the State list, or very near 
it in reported deer take; and slightly 
better than one out of every two resi- 
dent males old enough to do so takes 
out a license to hunt. 

Snowy Mountain at Lewev Lake is 
the countv’s highest. at 3.903 feet. 
There are 12 fire towers. located on 
Cathead. Tomanv, Fort Noble. Tamil- 
ton. T Lake. Pillsburv. Snowv. Wakclv. 
West. Blue. Owls Head and Kempshall 
mountains. The towers are manned all 
through the spring and summer. and 
into the fall as long as there is danger 
of fire. In addition to the Observers in 
the towers, there are Rangers located 
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at strategic points within the county. 

For the p otection of the wildlife in 
the county four Game Protectors patrol 
the lakes. woods and streams. These 
men are located at Long Lake, Indian 
Lake. Piscco and Wells. It would be 
helpful if it were more generally un- 
derstood in the county that their main 
job is to protect animals and other wild- 
life and to educate the public with 
regard to the Conservation Law—and 
not to collect as many fines as possible. 


ITE count’s forests contain — 

cipally balsam, spruce. hemlock, 
white and vellow pine, maples. birch 
and beech. Burned over and swampy 
arcas grow up with popple. cherry and 
soft maples. In the woods are many 
varicties of flowers—arbutus, spring 
beauty. trilliums, dog-tooth — violets 
(trout lilies). and later in the year 
varicties of orchis, rhododendron, sev- 
cral laurels. cardinal flower, and jewel 
weed running rampant. The woods and 
lakes are a haven for birds large and 
smil. from manv varieties of tiny 
warblers to the statelv great blue heron. 
and to that most magnificent of all 
birds to watch sailing in the skv—the 
American bald cagle. Three mature 
birds and one immature of this species 
have been seen this past summer, three 
at a time sitting on a spit of sand on 
the northern shore of Piseco Lake. 

As to the future of Tlamilton County, 
we would do well to heed the writing 
of Verplanck Colvin in 1870: “The 
Adirondack wilderness contains the 
springs which are the sources of our 
principal rivers. . . . Fach summer the 
water supplv for these rivers is lessened, 
and commerce has suffered. 

“The immediate cause has been the 
chopping and burning off of vast tracts 
of forest in the wilderness. which have 
hitherto sheltered from the sun’s heat 
and evaporation the deep and lingering 
snows. the brooks and rivulets and the 
thick. soaking sphagnous moss which, 
at times knee deep. half water and 
half plant. forms hanging lakes upon 
the mountainsides: throwing out con- 
stantly a chilly atmosphere which con- 
denses to clouds the warm vapor of the 
winds. and still reacting, resolves them 
into rain. 

‘AVith the destruction of the forests, 
these mosses drv. wither and disappear; 
with them vanishes the cold. condens- 
ing atmosphcre which forms the 
clonds. Now the winter snows that ac- 
cumulate on the mountains, unpro- 
tected from the sun. melt suddenly and 
rush down laden with disaster. 


“These forests should be preserved, 
and for posterity should be set 
aside. .. .” 
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in the tag alders three miles east 

of Raquette Lake, sits the world’s 
loneliest locomotive on her last down- 
grade, her tracks taken up, her firebox 
forever cooled. Once, hauling freight 
and passengers on the “Carry R.R.,” 
shortest standard-gauge span in the 
world, she helped usher in an era of 
ponderous elegance in the woodland 
camps of America’s wealthiest tycoons. 
She provided a connecting link in the 
water chain. She was important. For 


LT a rusty brown roundhouse, deep 





in 1900 Raquette Lake and the Marion 
River were more than a canoe route; 
they were the postman’s trail, the road 
you took to the doctor, the supply line 
for wilderness country beyond. 

Half a century before, instead of a 
freight car’s lurching silhouette, there 
were moose along the Marion, and 
other creatures just as wild. Among 
these were Alvah Dunning and 
“Stumpy” Wood. 

Alvah was a man who guided grudg- 
ingly, loved solitude, and nursed an 
acrid resentment against the encroach- 
ment of civilization upon what he con- 
sidered his own private domain, fenced 
in only by the horizons surrounding 
Raquette Lake. Land titles meant little 
to Alvah.and according to rumor sev- 
eral people: tried to dispossess him; be- 
tween tries they picked birdshot from 
behind. 

“Stumpy” Wood got his name the 
hard way. Caught in a blizzard one 
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night with too much of the wrong anti- 
freeze aboard, he froze both feet and 
eventually lost them. Undaunted, he 
stumped around on leather knee pads. 
Later, he designed himself a pair of 
snowshoes and resumed his routine as 
of old. “Stumpy” had the sort of spirit 
you like to read more about, and you 
can, in Donaldson’s “History of the 
Adirondacks.” 

Raquette Lake got its name, accord- 
ing to legend, from the winter flight to 
Canada of Sir John Johnson and his 
Tory followers. Slowed by a thaw in 
this area, they piled their snowshoes 
(“‘raquettes” in French) on the shore 
of the lake, where they were found 
years later. 

Those were days when Raquette’s 
early history was being carved out of 
the wilderness. ‘Things are different 
now. The worn moose trail that skirted 
the lake is now Route 28. And where 
there was a big lumbering industry, 
you've got to look pretty hard today 
even to find a gin mill. Raquette is 
accessible and tamed, but still very 
beautiful. 

It must be attractive to swell the 
local population from a winter 70 to 
a summer several thousand. Quite a 
few of these non-natives come early; 
even more stay late. And they have 
reasons, especially the hay fever suf- 
ferers, many of whom swear they can’t 
get the same relief anywhere else. 

Especially for these, Golden Beach 
Public Campsite stays open until the 
end of the hay fever season, about Oc- 
tober 10. Located on Raquette’s South 
Bay, Golden Beach is exactly what the 
name implies, a mile-long stretch of 
rippling sand that tapers out hundreds 
of feet from shore before you get in 
over your head. This, plus the fact 
that campsites are widely spaced and 
well wooded for privacy, makes it a 
swell place to vacation with your kids. 
With 200 berths planned for next year, 
Golden Beach is about the best New 
York State has to offer in public camp- 
sites—and that’s a lot. 

Other State facilities include five 
Adirondacks lean-tos, two on Big Is- 
land, two on Clark’s Point, and one 
on the north shore of Outlet Bay. 
Usually these are occupied in the sum- 
mer by canoeists taking the 102-mile 
canoe trip through the Fulton Lake 





Raquette Lake 


Chain. (See “Canoes and Campsites,” 
CONSERVATIONIST, June-July 1947. Free 
reprints available. ) 

Or maybe you don’t like to sleep out 
on account of your sinus or your 
Missus or some other affliction. In 
that case, Raquette has seven hotels, 
some of which glitter and are expen- 
sive. Only the Raquette Lake Hotel, 
a moderate-priced inn, stays open the 
year around. 

Then of course there are camps for 
rent, including some with housekeep- 
ing facilities. People in the camping 
business are: Moore, Burke, Cleaveland. 
Lanphere, Bird, Carlin, Blanchard, 
Marion River Cabins. Prices vary. 
Should you stop at Moore’s you'll get 
a lot of lake lore free from a grand 
old-timer and a real gentleman. And 
he'll tell you where to fish. 

Most of these places, including the 
hotels, will rent you a boat; Bird’s and 
Carlin’s have regular boat liveries. If 
you use an outboard, get a thorough 
briefing from someone who knows the 
lake like John Moore, who says, “I 
don’t know where every rock is, but J 
know all the places where they ain’t.” 


ae an, is heavy for lake trout, but 
that doesn’t seem to dent the fish 
population much, according to a Con- 
servation Department crew that con- 
ducted experimental operations there 
for 18 years. Probably if you’re an av- 
erage fisherman, like us, you’ll catch the 
average lake trout, around two and 
three-quarters pounds. Then again, 
if you're lucky, you'll knock off a 10- 
pounder. Or if you're calloused to 
lunkers, like our netting crew, you may 
examine a rare 16-pounder and toss him 
back into North Bay. 

Just south of this bay, in the area 
roughly constituting the square mile 
west of Bluff Point, is the deepest part 
of the lake, 96 feet, and also the best 
trolling area for lakers. Here also most 
of the whitefishing is done from baited 
buoys. This sport seems to have slumped 
somewhat in the past couple of years 
—one of those mysterious fluctuations 
that sends aquatic biologists home talk- 
ing to themselves. To make the whole 
picture more confusing, as the size of 
lake trout has gone down, the whitefish 
size has gone up. 

While angling for either of these 
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species, you’re liable to tie into a land- 
locked salmon, or one of the Atlantic 
salmon that are being planted experi- 
mentally in this area. ‘his Depart- 
ment would welcome any information 
about these fish, such as location where 
caught, length of fish, girth, weight, 
scale sample, and identifying data such 
as a clipped fin. 

Brook trout of very respectable sizc 
(two to three pounds) have been taken 
in the survey nets, and also off local 
docks just after the ice goes out in the 
spring. Later on, they can be gotten 
on a Dark Cahill dry,.in springholes up 
the Marion River, or by trolling deep 
with a tandem spinner and a gob in 
certain parts of the lake, notably at the 
mouth of the creek flowing into Still- 
man’s Bay. (See USGS sheet, “Ra- 
quette Lake,” Hamilton County.) We 
saw one come out of that bay recently 
that makes us think Raquette may 
soon excel Cranberry in the Salvelinus 
fontinalis division, if it doesn’t now. 

Raquette has held up as a good 
smallmouth bass producer. Most visi- 
tors fish them on the shoals but the 
shoreline is more productive. This 
shoreline, incidentally, furnishes a bit 
of controversy: local propaganda claims 
there are 99 miles of it; they rowed it. 
We find it to be about 40 miles; we 
rode it. Either way a lot of shoreline 


for a lake nine miles long and three- 

quarters of a mile in average width. 
The shoreline controversy is height- 

ened by Eldon Lake, which is really 








part of Raquette and separated from it 
only by what may be an ancient beaver 
dam. The most delicious bullheads, 
night biters in the lake proper, can be 
caught in Eldon right in the day time. 

In all, Raquette’s fishing is like that 
of many another place—good if you 
know how, where and when. Good 
cnough te make a Pastor forget his 
flock when the whitefish got hitting 
one certain Sunday morning. It used 
to be better, though; much better, ac- 
cording to a gent who cut our hair 
last week. Said he used to catch so 
many lake trout—washtubs full of them 
every day—that he and Paw didn’t 
know what to do with them. Fed ’em 
to the hens. 

“Now,” he gesticulated knowingly 
with his scissors. ““Now the fishin’ is all 
shot. It’s all you can do to get the 
limit.” 

‘T'wenty minutes and a_ thousand 
gesticulations later he confided, “Ya 
know the trouble with the fishin’ in 
Raquette Lake is them danged out- 
board motors runnin’ around. Got the 
lake all smeared over and it kills the 
little fish when they come up to 
breathe.” 

Evidently he and Paw didn’t hunt 
deer. Like most of Hamilton County, 
(see page 12) the Raquette Lake tre- 
gion supports a healthy whitetail pop- 
ulation. Hunting from a tent is popu- 
lar here, and you, as citizens of the 
State of New York, own about half 
of the shoreline, as well as an awsome 












amount of the surrounding wilderness. 
If you plan to tent there for more than 
three days, get a permit from Mose 
Leonard, Ranger in Raquette Lake vil- 
lage. Mose can give you some dope on 
the hunting, too. 

There are sourpusses who will shake 
their heads and tell you Raquette isn’t 
what it used to be in the “good old 
days.” Of course it isn’t. It doesn’t 
take you a week’s train ride and several 
portages on everything from a steam- 
boat to a bicycle to get there either. 
And things are still pretty wild. There 
are bears (see page 35), beaver, otter, 
fisher, deer, ducks, grouse and other 
small game. Raquette has a good va- 
rietv to offer. 


N fact, if someone mentions 

Raquette, you're liable to think of 
most anything, depending on whether 
you’re from Wimbledon or Chicago. 
Or trying to snatch an afternoon nap. 
Certainly if you’ve been to Raquette 
Lake, the word will recall memories of 
clear summer days and cool nights. And 
later, in the autumn, on the mountains 
that surround the lake like enormous 
bleacher seats at a giant’s amphithea- 
tre, a blanket of colors so deep and so 
rich that you want to get right inside 
it and stay there. Raquette will mean 
a full moon through the pines, and the 
pleasant crackle of frying fish, and to 
yourself, long winter nights later, a 
silent vow ot a swift return. 


—J. D. Buicer 
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have been made during and after 

the deer hunting season, it has 
been shown repeatedly that losses in 
deer wounded and eventually killed by 
hunters, but never recovered by them, 
run from 15 to 25 per cent of the actual 
reported take. In some areas, we have 
good reason to believe that the loss may 
be considerably higher. 

Such losses represent an extensive 
waste of a valuable resource. And they 
indicate the failure of many a deer 
hunting expedition which, had the 


[ areas where good field studies 


Pursuit of Wounded Deer 


wounded deer been properly pursued, 
would have resulted in a_ successful 
hunt. But above all, these losses are 
grim evidence of unnecessary suffering 
being inflicted on animals. 

Unfortunately, we have considerable 
evidence that the failure to recover a 
large percentage of wounded deer can 
be attributed to the indifference, or to 
the lack of knowledge, of many of our 
deer hunters—or to both. Far too 
many of our deer hunters shoot at an 
animal, make only a casual inspection 
to determine whether or not they hit 
it, and in the event that they have hit 
it, make only a half-hearted effort to 
track it down. Instead, thev go off to 
hunt up another animal. These hunt- 
ers are apparently not aware that their 
best opportunity to bag a deer is to 
pursue the one which they have 
wounded, rather than start out after 
another. 

There is, of course, a great diver- 
gence in opinion as to how a wounded 
deer should be pursued. But there is 
substantial agreement on the main 
causes which operate against a clean 
kill. Most important of these is the 
tendency of many hunters to shoot at 
a range, or from an angle, at which a 
clean kill is almost impossible. 

We were in a Southern Tier area a 
few years ago and jumped two deer. 
They ran across an open field about 300 
yards north of a road, along which were 
parked about ten carloads of hunters 
eating their lunch. On seeing the deer, 
at least a dozen of the hunters jumped 
up and started firing—mind you, with 
shotgun slugs—at a range of approxi- 
mately 300 yards. 

The same sort of thing happens in 
areas where rifles are permitted. We 
have talked to manv experienced Adir- 
ondack deer hunters. and most of them 
feel that only a very small percentage 
of the deer hunting population is capa- 
ble of placing a lethal shot at a range 
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much in excess of 40 or 50 yards, espe- 
cially in the relatively heavy cover found 
in the Adirondack region. 

Another factor contributing to the 
wounding of many deer each season is 
the lack of knowledge of the average 
hunter as to the proper target area on 
a deer. Information on this has been 
widely publicized, yet too many hunters 
continue to disregard it. 

A third, and certainly the least ex- 
cusable of all causes of non-fatal shoot- 
ing, is the indifference of the hunter. 
It is most discouraging to note that we 


have many hunters who deliberately 
shoot at a non-vital area when such an 
area is the only part of the animal in 
sight. If they get the deer, well and 
good; if they don’t, they just take off 
after another one. 

As to the proper method of pursuing 
a wounded deer, there are certain gen- 
eralizations which can be made at once. 
Our experience at checking stations, 
where we interview thousands of hunt- 
ers everv fall, indicates that in areas 
where hunting pressure is heavy (such 
as the western and Southern Tier sec- 
tions and much of the Catskill region) 
the man who wounds a deer should 
follow it immediately. If he doesn’t— 
if he sits down and waits before taking 
up the trail—he is likely to come upon 
somebody else dressing out his decr. 
The following storv is tvpical of many 
we have been told by hunters in the 
crowded areas mentioned above: 

A man and his wife were sitting on a 
watch when a fine buck came into sight. 
The woman fired, and both persons 
were aware that she had placed a lethal 
shot. But being used to the old adage 
of taking a smoke and sitting around 
for a while after wounding a deer, the 
couple delaved about 15 minutcs be- 
fore taking up the trail. It was an casy 
trail to follow, and they had only gone 
a couple of hundred yards when they 
found four men standing over the decr’s 
carcass. None of these men had fired a 
shot, yet thev were dressing the deer. 
They had their hands on the deer and, 
in spite of arguments as to tracks, blood 
trail, and sportsmanship, they refused 
to give it up. 

We know of one hunter who had 
this experience four times during one 
season. We therefore advise that as a 
general rule anplving in the Catskills, 
the Southern Tier and western sections, 
it is best to follow vonr deer as soon as 
you’ve stopped shooting. 

In the Adirondacks, however, and in 





certain other sections of the State where 
hunting pressure is not so heavy, a 
different technique is called for. There, 
it is still possible—and_ profitable—for 
the deer hunter to prove his ability and 
his sportsmanship by patiently tracking 
down a wounded deer until he finds it 
dead or until he has maneuvered him- 
self into a position where he can place 
a lethal shot. But as we mentioned 
above, there is still considerable dis- 
agreement among experienced hunters 
as to the proper method of doing this. 

First of all, does a wounded deer tend 
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to stay in a limited area? The consensus 
seems to be that unless the wound has 
been so serious as to definitely sap the 
vitality of the animal, there is a tendency 
for wounded deer to remain in their 
home range, moving up hill and down, 
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and in a general circular pattern. In 
mountainous terrain, however, it has 
often been remarked that a deer seti- 
ously wounded tends to follow the line 
of least resistance, and in so doing may 
follow a contour line or even move 


d steadily down grade. Deer less seriously 
: wounded frequently take advantage of 
aa the hunter by climbing to a point from 


which they can look down and observe 


their pursuer. As a further generaliza- 
E; tion, it has been noted by most hunters 
M. that wounded deer invariably head for 
2 | the densest cover within easy reach. 
" So much for the general movements 
of wounded deer. Next comes the prob- 
o} lem: Should the hunter follow the 
; trail at once, or should he wait for the 
i) deer to “stiffen up”? In making the 
y choice here, a good deal depends on 
the weather and on the nature of the 





wound. If a deer is bleeding freely in 
- warm weather, it would seem advisable 
to push after him at once, since by 


pushing him the animal’s heart action 
would be increased and death from loss 
of blood would be accelerated. Because 
of the warm weather, there would be no 
tendency for the deer to stiffen up if 
pursuit were delayed. 

Under normal deer hunting condi- 
tions, however, most hunters seem to 
agree that a deer not too badly wounded 
should be given time to stiffen up— 
anywhere from 15 minutes to an hour. 
A deer not pursued immediately by the 
hunter will almost invariably lie down if 
given the opportunity, and in cold 
weather this results in a decrease in 
heart action and a consequent stiffening 
which seriously reduces the mobility of 
the animal. 

Then comes the problem of how 
a wounded deer should be tracked. 
All the experienced Adirondack hunters 
we know agree that the hunter must 
“still hunt”. A hunting speed of per- 
haps a mile an hour is maximum, and 
— too fast. The hunter must 

ear in mind that the dcer expects to 

be followed, and is watching his trail 
constantly. Therefore, it is essential 
for the hunter to be certain that his 
deer is not within seeing distance be- 
fore he takes his next step. Each clump 
of cover should be carefully examined— 
unless he is dead, you will not find your 
deer out in the open. If a hunter 
jumps his deer without an opportunity 
for a shot, the chances are he will have 
another hour’s stalk ahead of him be- 
fore coming up to the deer again. 
Furthermore, if a wounded deer is 
pushed carelesslv and too fast, it will 
make every possible effort to head into 
the densest cover it can find. That’s 
bad news for the tracker. 

Obviously, two men who know their 
business can do a better job of tracking 
than one. Experienced hunters can of- 
ten make very good guesses as to where 
a deer will stop and cither bed down or 
stand around. In that case, if two 
hunters separate and converge on a 
likely piece of cover from opposite sides, 
there is an excellent onportunitv to bag 
the deer in the event that he is jumped. 


ad general suggestions about 
tracking: If possible (and on 
snow, it usually is) it is best not to 
follow in the tracks of a wounded deer, 
but to parallel his trail at a distance of 
at least ten vards. Wounded deer fre- 
quently employ the trick of running 
with the wind for a considerable dis- 
tance, then quartering back into the 
wind to a point from which thev can 
observe and scent their trail. When 
tracking a deer on bare ground, it is 
therefore good judgment to search 
thoroughlv anv patches of cover well 
to the right and left of the actual trail; 
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the deer may have quartered back into 
such cover. 7 

Quite trequently a deer is wounded in 
the late atternoon. Darkness makes 
further pursuit impossible until the 
next mormmg, and even then it may 
require hours of tracking to finally lo- 
cate the deer. But perhaps it died 
shortly after it was hit the day before. 
In that case, the carcass is likely to be 
bloated. Unfortunately, the great ma- 
jority of hunters take one look at such 
a carcass and conclude that is has spoiled 
and leave it where it lies. Such hasty 
decisions in a great many cases result 
in the loss of meat which is perfectly 
good fur human consumption, espe- 
cially if the deer has not been gut shot. 
Some of this bloat may have started 
before the deer died, and it will con- 
tinue until the animal has chilled. 

Just this past summer two deer were 
brought into our Wildlife Research 
Laboratory that had been killed by 
automobiles six and 24 hours, respec- 
tively, previous to being brought in. 
Neither had been gutted, it was a hot 
July day, and both were badly bloated. 
But after they were cleaned and chilled, 
both of these animals provided excellent 
meat. ‘lhe hunter may draw his own 
conclusions from this account. 

As a general rule, any deer killed in 
normal fall weather and recovered up 
to 36 hours later should be dressed, 
wiped out carefully, properly hung, and 
allowed to chill. If there is still some 
doubt as to the edibility of the meat, 
a simple expedient is to take it to your 
local butcher and ask his opinion. 


GREAT deal remains to be said 

about the pursuit of wounded deer. 
But we would like to leave these 
thoughts with our New York deer 
hunters. 

(1) After shooting, always make a 
thorough inspection to see if you have 
hit the deer, even if you feel sure you 
haven’t. We know of at least one buck 
shot through the heart which ran in a 

erfectly normal manner for 200 yards 
ahi it dropped dead—without loosing 
a drop of bhood which an experienced 
hunter could find. 

(2) Follow any wounded deer, no 
matter whether the wound seems to be 
serious or superficial. You have a better 
chance of collecting this deer than of 
finding, shooting, and recovering an- 
other. Also, it is your elementary duty 
as a sportsman. 

(3) Don’t discard a deer as unfit for 
human consumption simply because it 
is bloated. 

(4) If you can’t track down a 
wounded deer today, go back after him 
tomorrow. —C. W. SEVERINGHAUS, 

Joun Tanck, Game Research 
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EAD and hands to toil, and heart 
to God. That goes for some 
people. For the members of the 
Ticonderoga Fish and Game Club, it’s 
head, hands and heart to Conservation, 
our assumption being that they were 

Godfearing long before they paid their 
buck and signed up to become a part of 
one of the largest, if not the largest, 
sportsmen’ s club in the State. 

This is not just a big outfit, but an 
active one. Being both big and active 
it has quite an influence in local affairs 
and, in matters of conservation at least, 
an influence in Statewide affairs. That's 
one reason why we decided to go find 
out what made this club tick. Anothei 
reason is that it takes a lot of hands to 
do all the work that ought to be done 
in conservation, as well as heads and 
hearts, and the Ticonderoga outfit is 
evidence of the fact that our sports 
men’s clubs can, if they feel like it, 
supply a lot of heads, hearts and hands. 
A third reason is that this club puts on 
some good partics, and we wangled an 
invitation to one of them. 

The “Ti” (that’s what it’s called) 
Fish and Game Club has members in 
a dozen states. In New York it has 
contributing members in about a hun- 
dred towns and cities. By the end of 
July this year (no August meetings are 
held) membership had climbed to 
1,202, and on the basis of this figure 
the club claims to be the biggest unit 
of its kind in the State; the membership 
is restricted to men over 16 years of age. 

There used to be what some of the 
present members refer to as ‘‘an old” 
l'iconderoga Fish and Game Club. That 
was before 1939. With the old club 
defunct and its remaining funds given 
to the local Moses Ludington Hospital, 
the “new” club began trom scratch 
with eight members, grew slowly until 
1943 when it held its first outing and 
had only 54 members, then expanded 
by leaps and bounds. That outing on 
Lake Champlain with its boat races, 
fishing contest, frog races, shooting 
matches, horseshoe pitching, casting 
events, softball game, etc. and dinner 
and auction (any food left over is al- 
ways auctioned off) may have been the 
incentive for others to join. Or perhaps 
the ladies had something to do with 
getting their men in after the first ladies’ 
night in 1944, another big success; there 
have been ladies’ nights ever since. Or 
the first booklet, ““Ticonderoga—tiic 
Heart of the Fishermen’s Paradise”, put 
out by the club in 1945, may have im- 
pelled others to join; the first newsshect 
of the club also came out that year. Any- 
how 250 attended the annual outing 
that year. 

The club’s extra-curricular activitics 
have had a great pulling power, no 
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doubt of it; in 1945, for instance, when 
an old fashioned county fair was held in 
the Ti armory, the largest number ever 
to crowd within its walls came through 
a blizzard to be there. However, em- 
phasis is not put on social life. In fact, 
the club is in no hurry even to have its 
own clubhouse; it makes out all right 
in the Odd Fellow building. 

The club has had booths at the Al- 
bany and Tahawus shows promoting the 
Ti region through pamphlets, booklets 
and exhibits, incidentally selling con- 
servation at the same time. Now it is 
planning a booth at the National 
Sportsmen’s Show in New York in 
February. A sound movie on the club 
and historical Ti is 90 per cent com- 
pleted. 

As might be expected, the club is a 
member of the Essex County League 
(of clubs) and the Adirondack Con- 
servation Council (7 counties); in 
addition it sends three representatives of 
its own to the New York State Con- 
servation Council’s annual convention. 
Now it is engaged in helping with the 
arrangements for the Council’s annual 





meeting at Saranac Lake in December, 
where the Adirondack Council will 
be host to the sportsmen. 

But specifically, you may well ask, 
what is this energetic club actually doing 
for conservation? It’s evident it’s doing 
a remarkable job in organizing sports- 
men. But there’s more than that to be 
done, of course, and the club is doing it. 

In the surrounding mountains and 
along the shores of Lakes George and 
Champlain there’s good hunting for 
deer, pheasant, partridge, duck, rabbit, 
squirrel and fox. Within a radius of 25 
miles there are ten lakes and hundreds 
of ponds and many streams that provide 
good fishing. Found in these waters are 
lake trout, salmon, native rainbow, 
steelhead, brown and speckled trout, 
large and smallmouth bass, calicos, wall- 
cyes, great northern pike, _ pickerel, 
perch, catfish, whitefish, bullheads, 
smelt and many other species. The en- 
vironment, in other words, is stimulat- 
ing, and suggests that work should be 
done to protect and improve it. 

Pheasants are stocked: the club works 
through the 4-H boy and girl co-opera- 





Future excursion-meetings will be aboard this reconverted LCI 
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tors in the surrounding townships of 
Ticonderoga, Crown Point and Put- 
nam. (The club may even interest some 
farmers in the area in rearing wild tur- 
keys.) The club furnishes prizes for the 
achievements of the 4-H’ers. This sum- 
mer a boy was sponsored for the Depart- 
ment’s Conservation Education Camp 
at Raybrook; another boy was sent to 
the Second National Boy Scout Jambo- 
ree at Valley Forge. The club’s sub- 
division, its Rifle Club, is qualifying 
several of its members to be N. R. A. in- 
structors, so that they may certify young 
license seekers under the new law. The 
club is entered in the Ken Deering Me- 
morial Contest (See THe Conserva- 
TIONIST, page 35, June-July 1950) to 
promote safety in the woods, particu- 
larly among the younger hunters. This 
program is set for this fall and winter. 

Nor does the Ti outfit neglect educa- 
tional opportunities for its adults; it 
was represented at DeBruce in mid-Sep- 
tember, where federation and club 
heads were put through rudimentary 
courses similar to those given boys at 
the Conservation Education Camps. 

The club co-operates with the De- 
partment’s game and fisheries men in 
their surveys; it assisted this summer in 
electric shocking Trout Brook in an 
effort to get rid of the bass and return 
the stream to full trout production. 
Building log barrier dams and pools are 
part of the club’s stream improvement 
undertaking, and for the benefit of the 
increasing number who go in to Putts 
Pond, the members are working with 
the Department in improving the road, 
building a parking area and setting up 
tables and fireplaces. 

The men at the Department’s hatch- 
ery at Crown Point have to put in only 
one phone call—and the Ti Club boys 
are on hand to help plant fish in local 
streams and ponds and in Lakes George 
and Champlain. And when the need has 
arisen, the club members have partici- 


pated in predator control work. Right 
now, however, they're more concerned 
with another type of predator: 

The Ti Club wholeheartedly en- 
dorses the fact that the game law viola- 
tor is a thief, so there’s little need for 
Special Game Protectors to augment 
the work of the regular Protectors in 
their area. The club co-operates eagerly 
with the regulars against poachers and 
game hogs. Nonetheless, the club has 
supported the idea that more Protectors 
are needed in the State, and one of the 
new men now being qualified may be as- 
signed to Essex. If he is, he will be 
welcomed and assisted in every way; in 
fact, moral support of anything bene- 
ficial to good conservation is perhaps 
the greatest factor in the successful 
operation of this club. 

The members keep an eye open for 
pollution; in the past where it’s been 
discovered, they have sought elimina- 
tion and gotten full co-operation—an 





These boys sit down at long tables 
spread in anticipation of the eats to 
come and remain quiet and attentive 
during the business session—except 
when reporting or applauding good 
work done (everyone wants to give the 
other fellow credit; gripes are conspicu- 
ous by their absence). Oddly enough, 
the president never has to appoint com- 
mitteemen; they volunteer! And in- 
stead of dozing off at a meeting, the 
boys send up notes to the head table to 
remind the big shots of some detail 
forgotten or to make sure something 
new is brought up. And of course they 
get a kick out of it when the club cook 
wins a camp stove during the evening’s 
award, 

The annual outing this year was 
shoved up into July so that the National 
Guardsmen in the club could be present 
before going to camp. The outing was 
moved to Chilson ball park because it 
had outgrown former sites (over 400 








Old Fort Ticonderoga on point; across Lake Champlain, Vermont 





indication that the club’s influence is 
felt. That’s because there’s no segment 
of community life that isn’t represented 
in the directorate of the club. Conserva- 
tion is big business with the Ti Club, 
but then the Ti Club is a big com- 
munity business. Mention the need for 
donors to the blood bank at the local 
hospital, or issue a call for x-ray checkup, 
and the sportsmen set the example by 
being the first to respond. 

The club, with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, since 1940 has promoted the 
muzzle loading rifle shoot at Fort Ti 
which features a 200-yard slug match 
and draws gunners from as far south as 
Alabama. Whether or not he’s a mem- 
ber, the Rifle Club will help a man 
sight in his gun before he goes out in 
the fall. Incidentally, the Rifle Club’s 
league is growing fast; there will be 
eight teams this fall. 

In other respects, the Ticonderoga 
Club does things differently from most 
in the State. Take a regular meeting: 
Ordinarily the business would come 
first. Not so here. Entertainment, then 
business, then refreshments is the order. 


were present this year). On a later 
junket—the September 21 meeting- 
excursion aboard the old steamer 
“Mohican,” the ladies went along. 

We're anxious to see the next mem- 
bership thermometer in the Ti Fish and 
Game News; we don’t doubt but what 
it will climb beyond last year’s 1,254 
mark (the goal this year is 1,300). 
Editorially, this monthly club paper is 
now crusading to keep the Adiiondacks 
clean and attractive. 


E in the Department would like 

to see Ticonderoga’s membership 
drive go over the top. We've had good 
relations with this outfit in the past, 
and expect to in the future. Maybe 
that’s because when we don’t agree on 
something we sit down and talk it over 
and see what can be worked out to the 
satisfaction of both parties. We admit 
we don’t know all the answers, and so 
do the boys from Ticonderoga. 

That sort of relationship between the 
Department and a sportsmen’s club 
seems to make for better conservation 
all ’round.—Rotanp B. MILier 
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THE DECOY 


in Conservation 


By Joel Barbér 





WHISTLER WITH RAISED WINGS 
Barnegat Bay, N. J. 
From the Upd.ke Collection, courtesy 
of Mr. John E. Updike, Green Bank, N. J. 


For 30 years Joel Barber has been collecting decoys, writing 
about them, and making pictures of them. His collection, which 
includes all decoyable birds from passenger pigeons and curlews 
on up to swans, is now housed in a small museum in Wilton, 
Connecticut. in which Mr. Barber takes pardonable pride. [lis 
writing and painting were combined in a book published in 1934, 
“Wild Fowl Decovs”, but Mr. Barber is now working on another 
book. The color plate on our cover, as well as the other paint- 
ings and diagrams shown in connection with this article, will be 
a part of it, and we are very grateful that we could produce 
them in advance. 


secm something of a paradox. For over a century 

they have been a factor of destruction. They still 
are. To the modern duck shooter, however, better decoys 
have come to mean better and cleaner shooting, for while 
the hunter’s take-home bag remains the same, finer lures 
have greatly reduced the number of unrctrieved crippled 
birds. 

Although statistics vary according to region and density 
of hunting pressure, the loss of ducks fatally wounded 
but never retrieved by the hunter runs extremely high. 
Authoritics seem to agree that in arriving at a figure for 
the total number of ducks killed by hunters in any sea- 
son, in order to include losses from crippling it would 
be neccessary to add about 30 per cent to the take-home 
bag. In New York State, indications are that this figure 
may be considerably higher; large concentrations of hun- 
ters on comparatively restricted waterfowl areas tend to 
keep the ducks at extreme range, and in such situations 
the crippling loss may reach, or even exceed, 50 per cent 
of the take-home bag. 

So any item of duck shooting equipment that reduces 
this waste is important. Decoys, by bringing birds to 
within the range where a clean kill is possible, are there- 
fore an item of importance and a definite factor in con- 
servation. 

The better decoy idea seems to have had its beginning 
when the modern duck shooter became interested in mak- 
ing his own decoys. As a hobby it has become a logical 
extension of his sport; somcthing like fly-tying, hunting 
with a camera, or model yacht building on winter even- 
ings. There is no closed scason on these extcnsions—no 
limited davs or hours. The younger generation who follow 
duck shooting seem to understand this and have taken 
over rclated interests, finding it worthwhile to devote a 
great deal of labor for the small returns allowed under 
current and necessary laws. To prolong the pleasure of 
shooting thev make decoys, build new boats, and treasure 
and restore the old. They cndure long hours of commuting 
in order to be on the water. The pleasure derived is sort 
of an inheritance and [ think I undcrstand it; along shore, 
one finds things and companionship of a kind rarely 
encountered in the process of making a living. A decoy 
duck is sort of a statue that commemorates a legacy. And, 
while one of the oldest items of equipment and generally 
improved, it is still within the law as an aid in hunting. 

It is of interest to know that the better decoy idea is 
the result of a Federal act of conservation. As far back as 
the middle of the last century, certain progressive and far- 
secing persons and agencics were working toward the 
preservation of our natural waterfowl, threatened with 
decimation even at that time. In the early part of the 
present century fecling became so strong that 1913 saw 
the passing of the Migratorv Bird Law which terminated 
spring shooting, shooting at night and the shipment of 
birds. A few vears later the sale of game was definitely 
ended by the Migratory Bird Act of 1918. Bv the passing 
of these laws the commercial use of wild ducks, which 
had endured since the early days of settlement, was 
ended, and American duck shooting became strictly a sport. 

Not all, of course, but by far the greater part of the 
ducks used commercially had been killed over decoys. 
As a result of the new regulations, duck shooting rigs 
used by profcssional hunters and no longer of commercial 
use were quickly scattered. Furthermore, during World 
War I decoy factories had ceased production, and under 
the new conditions baymen makers also stepped out of the 
picture. As a result it was difficult to obtain enough de- 
coys to supply the sport, and it was at this time that the 


, NO think of decoys in terms of conservation may 
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sportsman tried his hand at making his own decoys. 


The trial was something of a surprise. The seemingly 
simple job not only called for considerable labor but held 
many and subtle problems. There was something funny 
about it; something later to be recognized as the art of 
decoy making. But, his interest stimulated by the post- 
war shortage, the sportsman persisted. In the summer of 
1923, as a start toward learning the secrets of decoy mak- 
ing, the Anti-Duskers Society of Bellport, L. 1., organ- 
ized a decoy contest offering a prize for the best example 
submitted. Over a hundred decoys were received and well 
displayed in the village library. Most of the entries came 
from Long Island men but the Silver Cup went to an out- 
sider, Charles E. (Shang) Wheeler of Stratford, Con- 
necticut. Mr. Wheeler’s entries consisted of broadbill, 
mallard and black duck, presented in pairs to show male and 
female plummage. The mallards received the prize, and 
there was no question as to the justice of the award. 
Shang’s decoys were in a class by themselves. ‘Some years 
later he sent the mallards to me for Christmas, and of 
course I prize them highly. ; 


I mention this because it marks the begirning of the 
sportsmen’s interest in making his own decis. It also 
introduces my friend “Shang” who has ni so much 
to do with improving decoys. In 1932, Aber€rombie and 
Fitch sponsored an exhibition for the two ofus. It was 
held in the Log Cabin Penthouse of their Mad§son Avenue 
building, and exhibits consisted of my colle¢tion of old 
decoys together with examples by Shang. Both branches 
of the show covered the full range of decoyable birds. 


S a result of the Bellport show other exhibitions 

were held in New York culminating in a series of 
contests at the New York Sportsman’s Show under the 
sponsorship of Campbell-Fairbanks, Inc. and the F. & 
M. Schaefer Company of Brooklyn. Entries at these con- 
tests ran as high as four hundred items, including hand- 
made decoys by professional sportsmen, and also a wide 
variety of commercial decoys. 


This series, terminated in 1949, showed clearly the 
national interest in decoys, an interest aroused and de- 
veloped by the duck shooter himself. Every item in these 
exhibitions was submitted with the idea of a better decoy 
—for better and cleaner shooting. This year, 1950, there 
is no contest, but members of the committee hope to 
continue the work on a scale that will develop the idea of 
better decoys in a national program of education. 


This growing attention to decoys is very gratifying. My 
personal interest, while largely historical, is very deep. 
I have followed their course from the days of unrestricted 
shooting to their appearance in Grand Central Palace and 
historical museums under the title of Americana. 


At a time when there was no domestic fowl, wild 
waterfowl—like wild animals, wild fish, wild strawberries 
and wild honey—were among our basic foods. To obtain 
this food the decoy was a necessity and, like the fish hook, 
merely as a practical tool it is still without dishonor. Ilis- 
torically, due to its Indian source it is of national origin, 
and therefore of national significance. And as a form of 
sculpture it is now acknowledged as the one Folk Art of 
our early shores. 


Somehow or other, historical data on the subject of 
decoys has centered in the archives of the State of New 
York. Although hailing from a cave in Nevada, the 
oldest decoy in the world is now on view at the Museum 
of the American Indian in New York City. The first known 
reference to the Indians’ use of decoys is noted in an 
account of the adventures of a French explorer on a visit 








































































PAIR OF OLD SQUAWS 


By the late Charles E. (Shang) Wheeler 


Stratford, Conn. 


to Lake Champlain in 1687, published 
in London in 1703. According to this 
account, the lures of native Champlain 
guides consisted of duck skins stuffed 
with straw and mounted on floats. 
Moored around a house of boughs in 
the marshy waters of the lake, great 
numbers of ducks were lured within 
range of the Indian arrows. 

Another item of interest, concerning 
the first wooden decoy, is a tale pub- 
lished in 1842 the scene of which is 
laid on the marshes of “The Fire Is- 
lands”—again New York. One of the 
earliest commercial decoys, and perhaps 
the best, was made by the Stevens de- 
coy factory in Weedsport, New York. 
Even the deadly “sink box”, famous on 
waters of Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina, originated on gunning 
grounds of the Great South Bay. New 
York State also was the first to give 
decoys official recognition; while the 
Newark Museum of Art was the first 
to display decoys under the title of Folk 
Art, the New York State Historical As- 
sociation at Cooperstown was the first 
to acquire decoys for its permanent col- 


CANADA GOOSE 
by Charles E. Wheeler 
Stratford, Conn. 


lection in Fenimore House. 

It is this sort of recognition that 
leads me to continue my work with de- 
coys. I sometimes think that nobody 
has bothered about them as much as 
I have. After 30 years I am still col- 
lecting, still making records of old ex- 
amples. To me they represent a 
homely but native art, an art that is 
based on a tragic natural instict. In 
large and small groups decoys have 
wrought havoc, almost to the extinc- 
tion of our legacy of wild ducks. But in 
spite of this story they are — still 
within the law; as a tool of the hunter; 
and as a form of sculpture they com- 
memorate a branch of wildlife for which 
many of us hold a deep affection. 

Currently, the sport of duckshoot- 
ing seems to be threatened by reckless 
and indiscriminate shooting. Many who 
hunt ducks have told me that their 
sport, and the sport of all other hun- 
ters in the area, has often been ruined 
by the man who shoots at impossible 
range—who seems to have no under- 
standing of ducks or duckshooting, and 
no regard for fellow hunters. It would 


INDIAN CANVASBACK 
Pre-Whiteman 
(made of rushes, and colored) 
Lovelock, Nevada 


Courtesy of Museum of the American Indian, 


PAIR OF MALLARDS 
by Charles E. Wheeler 
Stratford, Conn. 


Hey Foundation, New York 






certainly be helpful if there were a 
wider understanding and a greater ap- 
preciation of the proper use of decoys, 
as well as respect for others who use 
them. At present I am assembling 
material for a new book, with plates 
showing decoys of the past together 
with a few modern developments. As 
now planned, the book will contain 
diagrams from which the subjects can 
be reproduced, with accompanying 
plates showing coloration. Although 
the underlying purpose is to record the 
old work, the working diagrams should 
be of interest to decoy makers. Follow- 
ing the same line of thought, it would 
seem desirable for conservation interests 
to assemble and publish a book of dia- 
grams on the subject of setting out 
decoys. The layouts could cover all 
types of shooting on shoal and deep 
waters, give the desirable number of 
units, approved arrangements for moor- 
ing, and range limits to reduce losses 
from out-of-range shooting. I am sure 
the information is walle and if 


assembled and published would be con- 
welcomed by 


structive and duck 











SHELDRAKE, MALE PLUMAGE 
Great Bay, N. J. 
From the Headley Collection, courtesy 
of Mr. Somers G. Headley, 
Wilmington, Del. 


SLEEPING BLACK DUCK 
by Laing, Stratford, Conn. 
Courtesy of Mr. Charles R. Disbrow, 
Stratford, Conn. 


DUAL PURPOSE (REDHEAD-BROADBILL) 
Courtesy of New York State Historical 
Association, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


shooters. And inasmuch as the proper 
use of decoys makes for cleaner shoot- 
ing, such a book would become a real 
factor in the progress of conservation. 

Meanwhile, interest in decoys is 
steadily increasing. From the Bellport 
show they have moved to national con- 
tests held in New York at the Grand 
Central Palace; they have entered art 
museums under the title of Ameri- 
cana, and have been the subject of sev- 
eral magazine articles. Last but not 
least, decoys have become heroes in 
two books for children.* Of course 
these things are only straws in the 
wind, but such appreciation is nonethe- 
less gratifying to one who has collected, 
illustrated and written about decoys for 
sO many years. 

The paradox of better decoys as an 
clement in conservation is a curious de- 
velopment. Quite recently it was 
subtly expressed by a friend, duck- 
shooter, collector and decoymaker: 

“It was a black duck,” he. said. 
“Not my first but by far the best I 
had made myself. On the opening day 
of the season, with the paint hardly 
dry, I set it out alone to observe its be- 
havior. I had just settled down in the 
blind when I sighted the single. He 
was coming down wind traveling fast 
and out of range. But two or three 
hundred yards beyond he circled and 
came back this time on my side, and 
he swung in like a taxi to a curb. 

“And what happened?” I asked. 

“Nothing. I realized that I had 
made something that he accepted as a 
friend. And that was enough.” 

“Shoot?” I asked. 

“No. I stood up in the blind and 
waved my hat. He flared and got out 
of there like a bat out of Hell. In- 
stead of shooting I yelled, ‘Come again.’ 

And then he added: “But that really 
was the thrill of the day.” 


* Danny Decoy by John Held, 1942... . £ A. S 


Barnes Co., Inc., and The Exciting Adventures 
of Waldo by Farl and Linett Burton—1945. 








tough and strenuous business. It 

involves the transportation of 
heavy and awkward loads over ground 
which is often stony, steep, soft or 
covered with snow. We here have few 
easy logging chances like the piney 
woods of the South or the open pon- 
derosa pine forests of the West. 

In Colonial times, when the broad 
arrow of the British navy marked the 
prime white pines of New England for 
masts, our forefathers used oxen for 
hauling timber out of the woods. They 
were cheap to keep, enduring, powerful 
and steady, but painfully slow. Less 
than a century ago there was an almost 
complete replacement of the ox bv the 
horse, a quicker, handicr draft animal. 
Now we are seeing our dear old hay- 
burning nags replaced by the snorting, 
gas-burning tractor as the primary haul- 
ing unit in the woods. 

There are some who wonder about 
the replacement. Is it good? Will it last? 
How complete will it be? Nobody 
knows the answers for sure, because they 
depend on a lot of unpredictable eco- 
nomic factors. So let’s look at the good 
and the bad points of both tractor and 
horse, and then you decide for yourself. 

In the woods, the horse has some 
considerable advantages even in this 
mechanized age. A good one, with har- 
ness, represents a verv modest capital 
investment, perhaps $100. Depreciation 
is low; with care, a horse is good for ten 
years, mavbe more. In the old days 
fodder—both hav and grain—was home 
grown as part of the subsistence farm- 
ing enterprise of which woods work was 
a part, and so it was considered cheap. 
This is not so true any more, but horse 
feed is still relatively inexpensive. Be- 
sides, there is no excise tax on hay—vet. 
Horses require but little shelter. Fven 
in winter, an unheated barn tight 
enough to stop the wind, shed rain and 
snow is enough. When not being used, 
horses can be turned out to pasture, to 
forage for themselves. In consequence 
of these factors. idle time—standing 
around on the job—is not too costly. 

One horse has enough muscle to pull 
a pretty big log for a reasonable dis- 
tance, especially on a moderate down 
grade. A team will obviously pull more. 
The horse is nimble and handv. He can 
turn around in his own length, dodge 
obstacles. step around stone. scramble 
up over short steep places. The horse 
has brains, too; he will take care of him- 


[ New York, logging is a rough, 
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self in rough going. Many a skid horse 
understands voice commands. Some I’ve 
known even speak French. ‘lhe smarter 
ones learn to do some jobs—notably 
skidding—pretty much by themselves. 
Just hook one onto a tree and tell him 
“giddap” or “avant.’’ He'll take his 
load down to the skidway, pull it up 
even, then stand and wait to be un- 
hooked. If his load gets hung up, he will 
stop, not plunge ahead until he breaks 
something. A horse is fairly safe to have 
around. Rarely will one deliberately step 
on a man. For short distance skidding 
the horse is hard to beat, either for 
efficiency or for cost. 

But there are disadvantages too, and 
big ones. A horse requires constant care 
while working. He must be fed. watered 
and curried twice a day, every dav, and 
his stable cleaned out. He requires a 
lot of bulky roughage—hav to you— 
which presents a considerable transpor- 
tation and storage proLiem. 

On long hauls, the horse is much too 
slow. One of the first things the motor 
truck did was to crowd the team off the 
hard road. And, on long hauls off the 
public road, the horse is no match for 
the tractor. 

Nor is the horse effective on up- 
grades, particularly sharp ones. He can 
make a considerable extra effort but not 
a sustained one. Loads must, therefore, 
be limited to what can be got up the 
steepest stretch, no matter how short. 
All the old horse-logging roads were de- 
signed with a down-grade all the way. 

The horse is not verv good at braking, 
either. In ground skidding. he has no 
control over a log coming down grade. 
He must hustle to keep ahead or get 
bumped in the heels. On the road, 
holding back is a rongh, jostling busi- 
ness; most horses dislike being pushed 
along by the load and the breeching 
catches them in an _ uncomfortable 
place. And like anv other animal. the 
horse is bothered bv flies, not onlv all 
those that harrv humans, but a whole 
collection all his own. 

But the biggest drawback to the use 
of the horse in logging is the scarcitv of 
good teamsters. A really good woods 
outfit is more than a man and one or 
two horses. It’s a team. based on mutual 
understanding between man and beast. 
Fach knows what he is sunnosed to do 
and what to expect from the other. 
That’s an understanding that doesn’t 
come about overnight. 

The crawler tractor is something en- 


tirely different, a soulless, mechanical 
thing that does what the controls tell 
it to, for better or for worse. It costs 
real money to buy, too. The smallest 
practical unit, rated at 30 horsepower, 
will set you back a cool $4,000, $1,000 
more for a winch, and “that ain’t hay.” 
Bigger ones cost more, much more. It 
is easy to see why depreciation and 
obsolescence run high. Every passing 
hour costs money, whether the machine 
Tuns or just sits still. Ditto grease, oil, 
alcohol, batteries, repairs, none of which 
come off the farm, and all of which 
must be paid for in cash. Unless it can 
be kept in productive use most of the 
time, the tractor can be very expensive. 
But, gasoline or diese] fuel is cheap con- 
sidering what you get out of it in power. 
And it’s easy to store and handle, too. 

Even the smaller tractors are heavy, 
which is a disadvantage on soft ground 
such as we often encounter in the forest. 
Because of stones and ledges, forest 
work is hard on tractors. They ride like 
a bucking horse, bump and bounce 
along over the rocks, knocking the 
tracks off the machine and shaking the 
innards out of the driver. 


N the credit side, the tractor has 
something. It is a source of tre- 
mendous, untiring power which can be 
applied to either its tracks or to the 
cable on the winch, in a great variety 
of speed-to-power ratios. There are few 
legitimate loads that a tractor cannot 
handle. It can move fast when speed is 
in order, creep along when low speed is 
needed. 

There is no operating cost while it 
stands idle—only depreciation. It will 
stand a lot of abuse and exposure, re- 
quires care only when running. Put it 
in the shed and leave’ it for a day or a 
week; it will be okay when you get back. 
The tractor will work in all kinds of 
weather and even, with headlights, at 
night. 

Because such a large segment of our 
working population is competent in the 
handling of motor equipment, good 
tractor men are fairly easy to find. The 
few special tricks in logging, particularly 
about what kind of ground will support 
how much load and how to jockey 
around over the rocks, can be learned. 
And there is a lot of special equipment 
for tractors, too. Not onlv do we have 
sleds, such as are used behind horses, 
but also sulkies, arches, cables and 
chokers for attaching logs to them. Like 
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a horse, a tractor can pull a load. But it 
can also wind a cable on a spool, a trick 
that no one has yet been able to teach 
even the smartest nag. 

A good tractor with winch is a most 
versatile rig. With the cable it can pull 
in and bunch scattered logs, make up 
its own load. It can also drag logs out 
of hard-to-get-at places, such as narrow 
gullies and ledgy areas. It can 7 in 
low gear, down hill or up, to the haul 
road. Shifted into high, it goes clanking 
along at a good speed. Come to a mud- 
hole or a ledge, the cable is unlocked, 
the tractor driven past empty, the load 
pulled up again with the winch. 

Sometimes we think that tractors do 
a lot of unnecessary damage in the 
woods. It is true that tev can and that 
they often do. Horses seldom did more 
than knock off a few patches of bark, 
and almost never broke or ujszooted any- 
thing of much consequence. But old- 
time horse logging was mostly done in 
winter, when tree bark was tiglit and 
the ground protected by snow. Present 
day tractor logging is done at all sea- 
sons, even in spring and early summer, 
when bark is easily knocked off. Whole 
trees are often brought out, and these 
make a long sweep going around a bend. 

Several trees in a hitch really can do a 
lot of battering. The tractor itself 
makes a deep and continuous track, 
gouging roots and churning up the 
ground on turns. Anything it steps on , 
or pushes down is done for. a 

This roughing up may be bad or it 
may be good—it depends. If it knocks 
down or pulls up a lot of nice young 
trees that we’re counting on for the 
next crop, it’s bad. If the forester 
wants to break up the soil to prepare a 
seedbed for desirable reproduction, it’s 
good. In general, with reasonable care, 

a tractor can do as nice a job as can be 
done with animals. 

The horse is cheap to buy and smart 
at his work, but he is slow, requires con- 
siderable swamping and road building, 
a lot of driver’s time. In skidding and 
on short hauls, the horse still has the 
edge. 

The tractor is powerful and tireless, / 
but it costs money, whether it runs or 
not. It can go almost anywhere with 
either tracks or cable. Increasingly, the 4 
designers give us better, more flexible / a ai z | 
machines. I 

But whoever saw the grass grow green 
on gasoline fumes? 

—Dave Cook, Supervising Forester 








Transcription of testimony 
presented at recent hearing 
conducted by Conservation 
Department. Slight errors in 
recording possible because of 
bad manners of beaver, who 
testified with mouth full 
throughout hearing 


by Castor Salvelinus* 


VEN before recent research i 
1% supersonics and  superdooper 

audio-reception, it was known 
that some animals could make and hear 
sounds well above the receiving range of 
the human car. Recently, great strides 
have been made in transcribing animal 
conversation and changing its wave 
length. 

For the first time THE ConseRvA 
TIONIST is presenting a transcribed rec- 
ord of testimony of a recent hearing 
on the beaver-trout problem. Due to 
great strides made in bringing back 
beaver, togethcr with reverses suffered 
by trout resources at the hands of civili- 
zation, there is a beaver-trout problem. 
Beaver rarely recognize this, being too 
busy constructing dams and cating pop- 
lar bark to notice trout at all. Trout, 
however, have frequently found beaver 
dams anything but desirable, and these 
cold-water fish sometimes have quietly 
departed from certain areas where 
beaver have increased. (Trout have also‘ 
departed at times from areas where 
beaver are not present at all, so the con- 
tention of some anglers that the beaver 
is The Number One Trout Destroyer is 
hardly tenable. ) 

So much confusion has surrounded 
the subject, frequently aired by anglers, 
beaver trappers and persons who are 
neither in one camp nor the other, that 


*Dear Editor: As a reader of The Conservation- 
ist, | can see that you and your associates do 
a lot of work in getting together each issue of 
this magazine. No doubt it is a hard job to 
get these articles. Although | am not a writer 
by trade, reading some of the stories in this 
magazine has made me wonder if | might not 
do as well as some of your staff of writers. 

My article is factual only and gives no prac- 
tical suggestions for remedies to the beaver- 
trout deadlock. Your Department is welcome, 
however, to two suggestions in game breeding 
experiments which | feel may help solve this 

roblem : 

(1) A hybridization project to cross beavers 
and muskrats. Beavers build dams. Muskrats 
bore holes in dams. The resulting hybrid may 
destroy its own dams as soon as they are built. 

(2) A hybridization project to cross beavers 
and gray squirrels. Since squirrels plant in- 
numerable oak and hickory trees by burying 
acorns or nuts and then forgetting where they 
buried them, the hybrid may plant trees along 
the banks of its dams, or perhaps may even 
forget to build dams.—C. Salvelinus 
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it is indeed stimulating to add the di- 
rect testimony of representatives of both 
the beaver and trout clans: Castor 
canadensis vs Salvelinus fontinalis. 

After due notice of public hearing, 
broadcast through the Adirondack area, 
a large and distinguished gathering of 
beavers, trout, and persons was assem- 
bled. The special sound-transcribing 
apparatus was set up by the technicians. 
The District Game Manager declared 
the hearing open. Testimony was trans- 
cribed as follows: 


Manager: This hearing, as announced 
in the public notices and Fish and 








Trout vs 


Game News, is for the purpose of as- 
certaining facts regarding effect of beaver 
on trout and vice versa. This is an in- 
formal open hearing, but before asking 
for general expressions of opinion, it is 
desirable to hear from the spokesmen 
of the two principal parties. 

Other speakers will not be heard until 
later and will be asked to be as brief as 
possible. ‘This procedure is unusual but 
in this case special preparation has been 
made to bring together the worthy rep- 
resentatives we have here tonight. 


Mr. Trout: For the record, my name is 
Brook Trout and I have been a native 
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Beaver 


of the Adirondacks all my life. ‘lhe 
various chapters and sections which | 
represent, stream trout as well as pond 
trout, have asked me to register a pro- 
test against unrestricted increase of 
beaver. 


Manager: Do you object to any and all 
beaver? 


Mr. Trout: No, Sir. We have encoun- 
tered absolutely no trouble with bank 
beaver. It is the big operators who are 
doing the damage. So far as we are 
concerned, individual beaver can swim 
up and down, dig holes in the banks, 
drag in trees, and all that. It’s these 


big gangs of engineering beaver that 
are driving us out of house and home, 
with their large dams. 


Manager: In what way, Sir, do you con- 
sider your interests to be damaged? 


Mr. Trout: ‘lo tell you the truth, there 
are some differences of opinion among 
the fish I represent. We like deep wa- 
ter, if it is not too warm in summer, 
and some of the beaver dams have 
proven to be pretty nice places for us 
trout. But then, about the time we 
think everything is O.K. up goes an- 
other dam above the first one. It’s get- 
ting so now you just can’t figure on a 
permanent place to stay. Some of our 
natural waters had just about everything 
‘shelter, food, places for spawning, 
shallow water for the young folks and 
deep places for the aged. Now, even if 
the whole place isn’t warmed up by 
dams, it’s getting harder and harder to 
find places where there is food and also 
a place to lay a few eggs in some suitable 
spring creek without running into a big 
pile of sticks and mud. Then too, there 
is this matter of undesirable neighbors. 
Beaver may be all right personally, but 
their dams get full of chubs and other 
fish, that we trout just can’t stand. We 
are forced to register a protest against 
the whole dam situation. 


Manager: Please keep to the subject of 
the hearing. This hearing was not in- 
tended to cover chubs, or the whole 
dam situation either, except as related 
to beaver activity. 


Mr. Trout: Perhaps I should have 
stated this more clearly. Beaver dams 
make a number of shallow, warm places 
where other fish increase and use up 
food we trout need for survival. Once 
the chubs get going they even take over 
the deep water and we blame the beaver 
for giving them the breaks of the game 
rather than us trout. We object to this 
favoritism. In conclusion I want to say 
that we consider we should be consulted 
before any more beaver are to be al- 
lowed to increase. If necessary, this 
matter should be put in the hands of 
immigration authorities and restricted 
quotas should be set up and enforced. 
Also we feel that any abandoned beaver 
dams should be removed to let the 
streams again become narrow and to 
allow shade trees to grow again. I wish 
to thank you and the Conservation De- 
partment and all of its representatives 
for allowing me to be heard and for 
providing special oxygen equipment so 
I can get my head above water long 
enough to make a statement. 


Manager: Thank you, Mr. Trout. Mr. 
Beaver, will you now take the stand? 


Mr. Beaver: My name is Beaver and I 


have been in the Adirondacks just as 
long as Mr. ‘Trout. 1 will admit this is 
the first time I ever even saw him or 
heard his complaints about this alleged 
damage. I’m pretty busy, you know. 
If you think it’s any picnic to build 
a dam, cut a supply of trees with any 
bark worth eating and get lodges ready 
for the winter season. .. . 

Manager: Please confine your remarks 
to the subject of the hearing. 

Mr. Beaver. O. K. But what I mean 
is building dams is my business and I 
can't sce where it’s doing anyone else 
any harm. If Mr. Trout and_ his 
friends want to live in any of my ponds 
at any time, he and they are welcome. 
‘That's all I want to say about fish. For 
the record, however, | want to submit 
a few facts. We beaver are a very im- 
portant factor in the fur trade, al- 
though we prefer to keep our own fur 
out of commercial channels. I know 
you people understand monetary valu- 
ation; otherwise, I would prefer to stay 
as far from the fur subject as possible. 
I would rather like to emphasize the 
fact that people consider us interest- 
ing. Without any axes or other tools 
we can conduct lumbering and con- 
struction work. We don’t mind hav- 
ing a lot of sidewalk superintendents 
watching us work and we always work 
like beavers until a job is done. Trout 
can show no such record. Their fur is 
useless and— I hate to mention it—but 
whoever saw one working? 

Mr. Trout, audibly: I trust there will 
be an open season on beaver this year. 
Mr. Beaver: As I have already said, 
trout are welcome in any of my ponds 
at any time. And this goes also for 
ducks, frogs and people. I did not 
come here to blow my own horn but 
feel I should mention that I have had 
plenty of compliments on my engi- 
neering skill. My dams last for years 
and I’ve been told that even when 
they are gone some of the flat places 
persist for years as beaver meadows. 
Deer and other wildlife like these open 
spots in the forest. Mr. Trout may 
criticize but I have never heard that he 
built anything that anyone else could 
use at all. Before any decision is made 
that may result in evicting us beavers 
from any trout streams I would like to 
hear from some of the people who know 
more about beaver dams than Mr. Trout 
seems to know. Will that be possible? 
Manager: Thank you Mr. Beaver. Does 
anyone else now wish to make a state- 
ment? (52 fishermen, 27 beaver trap- 
pers, 21 nature lovers and 7 biologists 
jumped to their feet. Testimony of a 
larger number of these persons was 
taken but was, unfortunately, eaten by 
the beaver along with his lunch.) 
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T was about ten o'clock, a fairly 
I warm night in late November. 

Three men from this Department 
had just blown out the candles in a 
tent pitched in the deep woods of St. 
Lawrence County, where they were deer 
hunting in the last few days of the 
season. Specifically, they were camped 
a few milcs above High Falls, on the 
Oswegatchie River. 

Like most deer hunters aftcr a long 
day in the woods, they were tired and 
ready to go to sleep at once. But as 
they were dozing off, this—in the words 
of each man there—happened: 

(1.) “A long, loud, anguished, spine- 
tingling, hair-raising shriek of varied 
pitch and blood-curdling quality.” 
(2.) “The kind of scream you read 
about in books. Or hear on the sound 
track of a movie melodrama. The 
scream of a woman in extreme agony or 
terror.” (3.) “I just can’t describe it. 
All I can say is, it was the most nerve- 
shattering noise I ever heard in all my 
life.” 


What screamed? 


All three of the men in that tent were 
then seg are now) experienced woods- 
men, but none of them could then (or 
can now) say for sure what it was that 
got them up out of their sleeping bags 
that November night on the Oswegat- 
chie. In the moming they looked for 
tracks in the snow. There were lots of 
tracks, of all kinds, but none that gave 
a definite clue. One man _ thought 
maybe it was a fox that screamed; an- 
other, that it was the scream of a snow- 
shoe rabbit suddenly seized by an owl. 
But all three are more than willing to 
admit they really don’t know what it 
was that made that scream in the night. 

The English language is notably in- 
adequate in conveying the significance 
of sound. The best we have been able 
to do with the common cat, for exam- 
ple, is to write or say that it makes the 
noise “meow.” This is a very poor ap- 
proximation of the noise made by a 
cat, but it seems to be as near as we can 
come to it in our written or spoken 
word; bevond that, if we reallv want 
to convey what a cat sounds like. we 
have to relv on the best imitation that 
the individual’s experience and_tech- 
nique can suggest. We are told that 
some Eastern languages are much more 
adequate in this respect, perhaps be- 


cause Eastern peoples attach much more 
significance to sounds than we do, and 
therefore have a much more accurate 
and suggestive word than meow. But 
we are stuck with the English language, 
and for a cat, we say meow; for a cow, 
moo. 

Largely because of this, it’s our 
opinion the sounds made by animals 
constitute the least known field of 
animal biology. In identifying sounds, 
we have to rely on our own experience. 
And we have no language through which 
we can transmit that experience to 
others. 

In this piece we don’t expect to be 
able to add much to the total knowl- 
edge about animal noises, but we’ve 
come across some interesting informa- 
tion that we pass along for what it’s 
worth. To begin with, we sent out a 
memorandum to all the Department’s 
Game Protectors and Forest Rangers, 
asking each one of these men to de- 
scribe as best he could the most unus- 
ual noise he had ever heard in the 
woods, the circumstances, and the ani- 
mal that made it. 

We got 141 answers to that inqniry. 
Of all the noises reported, a little better 
than 70 per cent were described as 
either a scream or a shriek, and 82 per 
cent of all of them occurred during 
the hours of darkness. Securely in first 
place as the author of strange noises is 
the bobcat, with 31 votes: in second 
place is the porcupine, with 14; third 
place is a three-way tie, with a count of 
12 each for the red fox. man, and the 
black bear. Then in order come deer, 
racoon, grav fox, covote hvbrid. barred 
owl. snowshoe rabbit and skunk, fol- 
lowed bv a long list of species including 
the deer mouse and Lew Russell’s jack- 
ass, whose braving up in Shattuck 
Clearing has driven many an Adiron- 
dack visitor in panic out of the woods. 

In this article we will confine our- 
selves to New York’s screamers. There 
are more of them than you might sus- 
pect: at least 12, and very probably 
more. For brief accounts of each of 
them. we go directly to the Department 
field men. 

(1) “T was fishing the Beaverkill one 
night. T had just cast a No. 4 Cahill 
at the head of a big pool when the still- 
ness of the forest was broken by the 
most terrible scream, or shriek, I’ve ever 
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heard. I was paralized from the toes up. 
And then a pair of bobcats, fighting, 
came tumbling down the bank and into 
the water not 25 feet away.”—Guin 
Polevoy, Game Protector. 


(2) “I heard this noise on the edge 
of a swamp. It was a loud, shrill squeal- 
ing and shrieking. Upon investigating I 
found two porcupines about four feet 
apart on a limb of a hemlock tree, carry- 
ing on some sort of a fight.”—lIvan 
Ford, Ranger 


(3) “In 1946 and ’47, I had a num- 
ber of complaints that there was a 
panther in the territory, and I at last 
caught up with the so-called panther 
on Chautauqua Gulf. I heard the 
scream myself. It sounded like the 
scream of a woman or child, and I 
tracked it down until I saw a large red 
fox sitting on a hummock. J actually 
saw him scream; if I hadn’t, I wouldn’t 
have believed anyone that told me a 
fox could make such a noise.”—John L. 
Zentz, Game Protector 


(4) “It was a wild, incoherent shriek, 
repeated at irregular intervals. This 
happened near Garrison, about 1935. 
My father and I went into a heavy hem- 
lock forest attempting to locate the 
source of the noise, which was entirely 
different from anvthing we had ever 
heard. We traveled without using our 
lights, and had lost track of the sound 
when suddenly it rose again about 20 
feet away from us. We flashed on our 
lights and discovered—a lost man. 

“He had apparently been drinking, 
although fright had sobered him up, 
and he had burned his arms lighting 
matches to find his wav out of the 
woods. But at no time did he crv for 
help, or utter any sound that conld be 
recognized as human.”—A. H. Walsh, 
District Ranger 

(5) “About ten years ago, I was 
walking across the athletic field of the 
Schroon Lake Central School when I 
heard an unusual noise coming from a 
wooded ridge northwest of the village. 
It was a roar, very much like the roar 
of the lion on the moving picture 
screen. I heard it about everv five min- 
utes over a period of about an hour. 
Later in the day I was talking to the 
late Arthur Bruce, well known trapper, 
hunter and woodsman of this vicinity. 
He had also heard the noise, and be- 
lieved it to have been made by a mother 


bear calling its cubs.” —Edwin Garfield, 
Ranger 

“On the 19th day of December, 
1936, I found a fresh bear track on 
top of Spruce Mountain, Ulster County. 
After tracking him for some distance, 
I caught sight of the bear making his 
bed in a balsam thicket. I aimed and 
fired. The bear reared on his hind legs 
and let out a roar that could have been 
heard a least a mile, and then fell dead. 
This roar was very much like the roar 
of a lion; very coarse, hideous, hair- 
— Fairbairn, Margaret- 
ville 


(6) “I have a reforestation plantation 
that comes to within 50 feet of my 
house. One early spring night, right in 
the middle of the night, I heard the 
most unearthly screeching and scream- 
ing and thrashing coming from this 
plantation. It lasted about four min- 
utes. I investigated in the morning, 
and found where two large ’coons, ap- 
proaching from opposite directions, had 
met in attempting to cross a diversion 
ditch just back of my house. They 
fought it out right then and there.”— 
Glen Zwetsch, Game Protector 


“It sounded like the hoot of an owl, 
only higher pitched and held much 
longer. Again, it sounded like the top 
range on a siren. It was made by a 
‘coon, caught in a trap.”—William 
Bubenicek, Game Protector 


(7) “It was just at dusk. I heard this 
unearthly scream, repeated at about 
three-minute intervals and coming 
closer all the time. Finally a gray fox 
hopped out onto the road in front of 
me, sat down in the middle of the road, 
and screamed again. It was the wierdest 
sound I ever heard.”—Clay White, 
Game Protector 


“Two years ago in the late fall, while 

trolling on the Seneca-Wayne County 
ine with Protector Rhodes, we were 
working along the edge of a large marsh 
when we heard a scream. It was re- 
peated, closer. In a short time it was 
near enough so that by the aid of our 
flashlights we could positivelv identify 
the animal as a gray fox.”—D. B. 
Oughterson, Game Protector 

(8) “I was packing in to do some 
beaver trapping on a very remote pond, 
and on the way in I came across a two- 
= buck that had apparently been 
illed by a bobcat. I thought of setting 





a trap for the cat, but went on and 
pitched my tent about 1,000 feet away. 
About midnight bedlam broke loose 
around that buck’s carcass. It sounded 
like a dozen dog fights going on at once, 
screeching and ye ping. 

“In the morning | went over and 
found a spot about 30 or 40 feet in 
diameter beaten down in the snow as 
if a dozen kids had been playing there 
all day. The deer had been dragged all 
over it, and you could have put all that 
was left of him in your coat pockets. 
There were tracks and fur all over. A 
pack of coyotes.”—Frederick Griffin, 
Ranger 

(9) “Sleeping in a pup tent; middle 
of the night. Something just a few feet 
away takes a deep breath and yells a 
long, rolling, gurgling shriek, = 
high like the wail of a lost soul an 
ending low, like a Boris Karloff chuckle. 
Then dead silence. A barred owl.”— 
Unsigned, (but few will dispute the 
accuracy of this description). 

(10) At this point, we add an ob- 
servation of our own. We were sitting 
on the porch just as the sun was going 
down one Mav afternoon when we 
heard a series of shrill, very high-pitched 
screams coming from the direction of 
a garden about 100 vards away. We 
investigated, and for about five minutes 
watched a large skunk. It was standing 
on top of a compost heap, peering in- 
tently into a clump of pines nearby, 
stamping its front feet, and screaming 
as if possessed. When we approached, 
it shuffled off into the pines as though 
nothing had happened. 


O already we have quite an imposing 
list of screamers. To it must be 
added both the snowshoe and the 
cottontail, which have often been 
known to emit piercing shrieks when 
shot or when seized by some predator. 
Furthermore, we are informed by De- 
partment Game Research men_ that 
fisher, otter and mink are all capable of 
screaming under certain circumstances. 
No doubt there are variations in the 
screams given off by different species, 
but as we pointed out before, our lan- 
guage is not adequate to suggest them. 
Nevertheless, the material collected 
here may accomplish something; it 
may reduce the number of “panthers” 

heard in New York. 
—P. W. Fossurcn 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


on Extinct (it said here) Quadrupeds, including Moose 


We were minding our own business 
the other day when the Director of the 
Division of Conservation Education 
caromed off our office door jamb and, 
breathing heavily, back-pedalled to a 
stop in the manner of a Walt Disney 
dog. 

“On the fairway of the fifth hole of 
the golf course maintained by the Troy 
Country Club,” said the Director, 
“there stands at this moment a noble 
moose. That is definite. Would you 
care to go with me to view this speci- 
men?” 

“Listen you,” we should have said. 
“We have on our desk a report from a 
man up in Brandreth, who says there’s 
a bull elk that keeps him awake, with 
bugling and all. It’s lonely, the man 
says, and where could he get a lady elk 
for it? We've just sent him the names 
of the four firms that are licensed to 
import elk into this State. Also, here is 
a report that Willet Randall of North 
Creek will soon arrive in Albany with 
two Adirondack wolves. Furthermore, 
here is a letter from a gentleman in 
Keene Valley who says he knows a 
lynx when he sees one or he'll cat it, 
and he did see one and he won't eat it. 
In addition you might be interested in 
this account of the panther seen near 
Massena. 

“Would it be superfluous to point 
out to you, Director, that in the 
October-November issue of this maga- 
zine just a year ago you said that all 
these beasts were extinct in New York? 
And that includes Country Club 
Moose.” 

Instead of saying all this, we went 
to the Troy Country Club, the Director 
with his camera. The golf pro said yes 
indeed, the moose had been there, but 
it had moved on without replacing its 
divots. Probably, he said, it had gone 
down into the Dead Hole. This place 
is just as bad as it sounds, and sure 
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enough the moose was in it. We never 
got sight of him, but we flushed him 
out of there and into a corn field, where 
the chase was abandoned on account 
of a severe bout of hay fever. 

The following day, however, condi- 
tions were ideal for moose pursuit, and 
armed with a movie camera and the 
latest hot tips from the Troy Record as 
to the whereabouts of the beast, the 
Director took off solo. While pounding 
through a thicket in North Troy (a 
party of elderly ladies told him they 
had just seen something “bigger than 
a horse, with whiskers” go in there), 
the Director suddenly found himself 
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tace to face with a massive, grunting 
quadruped. The film which the Direc- 
tor exposed has now been developed, 
and it shows the south end of a healthy, 
half-ton northbound moose. Above 
this expanse may be seen the head and 
considerable antlers. 

Whence came the moose? And 
whither bound? It may have come 
down from the Adirondacks, because 
about ten days before it teed off at the 
Troy Country Club a moose was re- 
ported crossing a road near Tupper 
Lake. As to where it’s bound—it’s 
headed north. Last reports placed him 
a few miles south of Rutland, Vermont, 
clomping happily across a pasture and 
apparently none the worse for his ex- 
cursion into the State that had—and 
mav soon have again—everything. 





THE CHAMPION LOAD OF 1914 


The photograph above is from an old 
postcard sent us by John Moore, of 
Cortland. The photographer was a 
man named Beach, of Remsen, who 
made up his own postcards. 

The caption printed on the card 
reads as sonar “The Champion Load 
of 1914; 21% cords; drawn to landing by 


J. Lapont; loaded by F. Morrisey and 
Thos. McCarren; F. Johnson, manager. 
Brandreth, N. Y.” 

That’s all we know about this picture. 
But if the horse is on the way out in 
logging—and we don’t say that he is 
(see page 24)—at least he’s had a 
glorious past. 
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CATSKILL PROFILE: Since publish- 
ing, in our last issue, Stephen Voorhies’ 
profiles of the Catskills as seen from 
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Slide Mountain, a number of readers 
have requested a similar profile identi- 
fying the mountains as seen from a more 
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common point of vantage—the window 
of a west shore New York Central 
train. Here it is. 





SEASON ON FISHER, OTTER 


Otter and fisher are two of the fur 
bearers on which the Legislature has 
given the Department authority to 
regulate seasons and limits. As a re- 
sult of a recent survey of the popula- 
tions of these two species, the Depart- 
ment has ordered an open season on 
both—to run from October 25 to No- 
vember 25, both dates inclusive. 

Trappers should consult the Depart- 
ment’s order for details. In general, 
however, the following applies: Otter 
may be taken only in the northern 
(“north-of-the-tracks”) zone; fisher, 
only in the counties of Clinton, Essex, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, 
St. Lawrence and Warren. There is no 
limit on otter, but only three fisher may 
be taken. Pelts of both otter and fisher 
must be tagged by a regular Game Pro- 
tector in the county where taken. 

With respect to fisher, we are glad 
to publicize a request from Dr. W. J. 
Hamilton, Jr. (see page 4) that trap- 
pers send skinned carcasses to him, ex- 
press collect. His address is Fernow 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca. Dr. 
Hamilton is making a study of the 
fisher, and would appreciate the help 
of trappers in providing him with mate- 
rial for laboratory examination. 


‘COON PREDATION 


In an attempt to collect eggs from 
the nests of wild black duck in the 
spring of 1950, a total of 50 nests were 
located within a five-mile radius of the 
Howlands Island Game Farm in cen- 
tral New York. Of this total 15 were 
black duck nests, 35 were mallard. 
Most of the mallard nests and all of 
the black duck nests were situated in 
wooded swamps in trees or stumps 
where the water averaged one and one- 
half to two feet in depth. The nests 
were built from two feet above the 
high water mark to a maximum of 20 
feet. The highest one, the nest of a 
mallard, was located in an old crow’s 
nest in a wooded swamp. 

Nest mortality was extremely high. 
Of the 15 black duck nests under 


observation, 12 were destroyed by 
predators. Raccoons were responsible 
for the destruction of 10 of these, 
while crows destroyed two. The incu- 
bated eggs were collected from the 
remaining three nests. Thirty-one of 
the 35 mallard nests were destroyed; 
raccoons accounted for 26, and crows 
broke up the remaining 5. 

While this region usually supports a 
high ’coon population, the records of 
‘coon taken on the Department’s How- 
lands Island Game Farm are of inter- 
est. During the months of April; May 
and June of this year, 25 ’coons were 
taken in and around the 150-acre en- 
closure. Within this area were captive 
black ducks, baldpates and Canada 
geese. In addition, during the 10- 
month period from December 1, 1949 
to September 15, 1950, a total of 164 
‘coons were trapped or shot around the 
pheasant rearing areas. This represents 
a grand total of 189 of the species. The 
raccoons were known to have destroyed 
267 pheasants during the period; only 
6 foxes were taken on the area during 
that time. 

In furnishing these data, no attempt 
is being made to build up a case against 
the Raccoon. He is probably the most 
friendly and interesting of all of our 
fur bearers and in addition furnishes 
great sport in the chase. But because 
of his inherent curiosity, he loves to 
paddle around in the water and putter 
at the bole of every tree that affords 
a resting place. In a region that fur- 
nishes a suitable habitat for brother 
’coon, it’s a fortunate duck indeed that 
can successfully bring off a brood of 
young. In such situations, the friendly 
little fellow who made ’coonskin coats 
so popular will bear watching. 

—Fart Horm 


MALONE FISH & GAME 


What we would like to be able to 
do for free, the Malone Fish and Game 
Club has done with cash on the line. 
Through its president, Bob Reed, the 
Club has bought 44 subscriptions to 
THe CONSERVATIONIST, and is sending 
one to every school in northern Frank- 
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lin County—the area in which the club 
operates. 

An able assist goes to Assistant Dis- 
trict Game Protector Carl Prue. As 
one facet for his interest in conserva- 
tion education, he has done a great 
deal to publicize the magazine in the 
Malone area. 


GOOD READING 


There has just come to our hand 
from the publishing house of John J. 
Morrison & Sons in Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, a little volume of some 30 pages, 
entitled “Surgery with a Spade,” by 
A. J. Godonov. As might be guessed, 
this is a satirical approach to a horti- 
cultural subject—in this case, the 
handling of ornamental trees and 
shrubs. The story is told in the first 
person by the several victims of this 
kind of surgery and is illustrated by 
some very funny line drawings. 

Although its serious implications are 
well sugar-coated, by the comic-book 
style, the underlying factual matter of 
the booklet is entirely sound and is 
presented so as to cover just about all 
the mistakes that the average Joe is 
likely to make when he starts moving 
plant material around for domestic 
purposes. A wide reading of this text 
among amateur horticulturists would 
certainly be in the best interests of 
conservation through the saving of in- 
numerable woody plants from the 
miscellaneous kinds of butchery and 
neglect (or too much of the wrong kind 
of care), which they are apt to receive 
at the hands of their keepers. Besides 
which, it is first-class entertainment. 

—E. W. LittLerretp 


SIGN SHOOTERS 


We think it’s about time some al- 
leged sportsmen began to act like adults 
and quit using signs (particularly De- 
partment signs) for targets. There’s no 
open season on signs—the Depart- 
ment’s or any one else’s—and there is 
a penalty for shooting at them. 

If you have to plink, try your guns 
on something that doesn’t cost time 
and money to replace. 
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As we go to press, the Department’s 
fall trout stocking program is well 
under way. This seems an opportune 
time to discuss some of the aspects of 
this program. 

Each year a variable amount of the 
stocking of New York trout waters is 
done in the fall. A few of the brook, 
brown and rainbow trout stocked are 
legal, year and one-half age fish—but 
most of them are fingerlings. Large 
numbers of fingerling lake trout are also 
stocked in the fall. This fall about 
2,458,000 fingerling brook, brown and 
rainbow trout are being stocked, and 
about 100,000 of year and one-half age. 
Also about 1,236,000 lake trout finger- 
lings. 

Aside from overall climatic consider- 
ations, best times for stocking vary 
according to detailed characteristics of 
environments as related to the require- 
ments of the particular species of fish 
concerned. In addition, hatchery prac- 
tices, space and sizes of fish at the 
different seasons influence time of 
stocking. 

In our hatcheries, trout eggs hatch 
in late winter. As the young trout 
grow they require more space, and more 
or less thinning is necessary to make 
room for the carry-over of trout to be 
reared to one-year-old (yearling) or 
larger size. This fits in well with a 
stocking program which calls for the 
use of a high percentage of fingerling 
trout. The number of fingerlings to 
be stocked in spring or fall depends 
somewhat upon success of hatch, sur- 
vival, and other often unexpected de- 
velopments in the hatcheries. 

Basic considerations, however, relate 
to capacities of individual waters to 
provide food, shelter and other favor- 
able conditions at the various seasons. 

It is helpful to bear in mind that 
summer and winter both provide un- 
favorable or “bottleneck” periods for 
trout. Both the hot. low-water condi- 
tions of summer and the cold-water, ice 
and snow hazzards of winter can be 
extremely rough. The characteristics 
which tend to ameliorate these un- 
favorable conditions serve as measures 
of the quality of trout waters. For 
nein, bik quality, spring-fed streams 
with uniform flow throughout the vear 
provide wide bottlenecks and make 
for high carrying capacity. Likewise 
spring-fed, deep, hard-bottom ponds 
favur trout on a year-round basis. 

In nearly all situations, however, 
either the summer or winter bottleneck, 
or both, are seriously limiting. The 
choice of the best planting time, there- 
fore, should usually be one of the two 


FALL STOCKING OF TROUT 


“wide open” periods, when water, food 
conditions and temperatures are favor- 
able. Spring or fall plantings cushion 
the shock of transition from the pam- 
pered hatchery existence into wild 
waters. Much remains to be learned 
as to which period should be picked, 
spring or fall; what is right for one 
stream may be wong for another. 





spring fingerling stocking has been vit- 
tually impossible because satisfactory 
methods for marking trout of this small 
size have not yet been devised. 

The other side of the picture must 
be mentioned. During the Crystal 
Creek studies, stocking of fall finger- 
lings was tested over two one-year 
periods. Survival as determined by elec- 
tric shocker sampling was 4.1 per cent 
and 6.3 per cent respectively in these 
two periods. It is apparent that success 


Christmas 


6 Times a Year! 


Maybe you feel the same way we do about Christmas Shopping: 


(1) You 


want to give nice, useful presents; (2) You prefer not to go broke in the 
process; (3) You want to get the whole shopping business over with as neatly 


as possible. 


If you feel that way, then here’s a suggestion: 


for Christmas. 


Give The Conservationist 


It still costs what it always has—only a dollar a year—and 
your friends will be receiving your Christmas gift six times a year. 


People 


who have tried it tell us that the magazine makes a wonderful present for 
good customers, faithful employees, schools, Boy Scout groups, the guy you 
hunt and fish with—and just plain friends. 


There’s a big subscription blank right in this issue. 


Put as many names 


and addresses as you want on it, and mail it to us along with your check or 


money order, or cash at sender’s risk. 


When we receive your list, we will send a nice Christmas card to each 
person on it, telling them they will get the magazine as your present. 


WHY NOT DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING TODAY? 


But some general criteria are fairly 
clear. For example, fingerlings are small 
in the spring (one to two inches) and 
have grown considerably by mid-Sep- 
tember. Then too, by that time they 
have avoided the summer bottleneck. 
Stocked in favorable waters of late 
September or early October a four-inch 
fingerling may reach seven inches b 
opening day or soon thereafter. Suc 
a fish has the advantage of wildness and 
acclimitization to the environment over 
the spring-stocked hatchery yearling. 

The ‘ala of such stocking has been 
demonstrated in some of our waters. 
For example, in the Wiscoy marked 
fingerlings stocked in late September, 
1945, showed up in creel census sam- 
ples as 15 per cent of the catch the 
following season. In Stillwater Pond 
a virtually complete creel census showed 
an average numerical return of 32 per 
cent of the fall fingerling brook trout 
stocked in 1944, 1945 and 1946. 
Unfortunately, comparable testing of 





with fall fingerlings may vary greatly. 

As exemplified by our experience 
with Stillwater Pond, the comparable 
capacity to carry small brook trout over 
winter seems to be better in ponds 
than in streams. That is one reason 
most of the Adirondack trout ponds 
receive fall stocking. Also, most of these 
ponds are more accessible for planting 
in fall than in spring. (Ever try Adi- 
rondack back roads in April?) 

More experimentation with trout of 
year and one-half age has been done 
in other states than in New York. 
Generally, returns from this type of 
fall planting have been poorer than 
those from spring yearlings. There are 
exceptions, but information now avail- 
able indicates that streams favoring this 
type of stocking are uncommon. 

In brief, fall is one of the two most 
favorable times for trout, and where 
the winter’s aren’t too tough, it’s a 
good season for stocking. 

. W. GrrENE 
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PROFESSOR COPE 


Readers of THe COoNSERVATIONIST 
will be shocked to learn of the sudden 
death of Professor Joshua A. Cope, ix- 
tension Forester ot the State or New 
York, and many times a contributor to 
this magazine. 

On Saturday, August 26, Professor 
Cope and his wife were spending the 
day at Spruce Top, their torest ~ 
erty in the Caroline Hills some 20 
miles east of Ithaca. Dumng the after- 
noon Josh, as we all knew him, left his 
cabin for some work in his Christinas 
tree plantations. He never returned, 
and apparently passed away shortly 
after leaving his cabin. 

Professor Cope was born at Ilatsboro, 
Pa., was graduated from Haverford Col- 
lege in 1912, and the Yale School of 
Forestry in 1914. After serving with 
the United States Forest Service and 
the State Department of Forestry of 
Maryland, Professor Cope in 1924 came 
to the New York State College of Ag- 
riculture at Cornell University as Ex- 
tension Forester. This association con- 
tinued until the time of his death. 

Professor Cope was an extraordinarily 
able and aggressive forester. His loss is 
one that his legion of friends will feel 
keenly. 


WILLIAM McCARTHY 
1876-1950 


There probably isn’t a lumberman. a 
- hunter, a trout fisherman, a bar- 
er, a bartender, a poker player, or a 
conservationist in the entire Black River 
Watershed of the northwestern Adiron- 
dacks who didn’t know and love Bill 
McCarthy of Lowville. 

His death, on September 12, brought 
to an end 74 remarkable years of a life 
into which Bill had packed an extraordi- 
nary amount of living. Exciting, com- 
petitive years in the lumbering business 
during its Adirondack heyday; fifteen 
years of the finest type of public service 
as a Forest Ranger with the Conserva- 
tion Department; and, since his retire- 
ment at 70, more years in the woods 
buying pulpwood and talking conserva- 
tion to forest and woodland owners—or 
anyone else who came along. 

His remarkable abilities as a woods- 
man, grouse hunter, and a practical, self- 
taught conservationist were exceeded 
only by his tremendous capacity for 
friendship with people from all walks of 
life and from all parts of the State. 
Already he has become a legendary fig- 
ure. Perhaps no one ever knew the Tug 
Hill region as well as he. 

His passing leaves only a handful of 
survivors of the old rough and tumble 
lumbering days, and in a way marks the 


our 
ntorina ion 


end of an era. But Bill McCarthy had 
a greater distinction. More clearly than 
any of his contemporaries he saw that 
the production of pulpwood and other 
forest products would have to be put on 
a sustained yield basis or the economic 
backbone of his part of the Adirondacks 
would be broken. He saw, too, that fish 
and wildlife resources would have to be 


better managed if hunting and fishing 
were to continue to be important there. 
Moreover, and even more to his credit, 
he observed that the conservation of 
forests, fish and wildlife were inextrica- 
bly bound together, since all are prod- 
ucts of the land. Today this concept is 
widely accepted. In his earlier days it 
was revolutionary, 

Bill McCarthy didn’t write any books 
or give any lectures. But by his work 
with the old Fish, Game and Forest 
League and other conservation groups, 
and through his close personal friend. 
ship with conservation leaders through- 
out the State, he wielded a mighty in- 
fluence. The thinking he helped to 
mold and the friends he made are as 
great a monument as any man could 
hope to leave behind. 


SCIENCE 





FISH EYES—IN ART AND SCIENCE 


Dear Editor: The rainbow trout I 
painted (back cover, April-May 1948) 
isn’t the worst piscatorial daub I ever 
made, nor the best. It was made be- 
fore an interesting fact was pointed out 
to me by Dr. Charles Breder (Assistant 
Director of the New York Aquarium) 
about 20 years ago—that I was per- 
petuating a trick of the old time paint- 
ers and engravers in bringing a triangu- 
lar highlight from one iris sharply into 
one pupil. This is a device which cer- 
tainly makes a fish look wide awake, but 
is a thing which does not happen in a 
teal fish’s eye. The highlight occurs 
only in one iris, it being apparently a 
natural law that, under water at least, 
highlights cannot appear in or over a 
hole, which the pupil is. 

Yet, like almost any good rule in 
Nature, this seems to have its tantaliz- 
ing exception—or almost. Alerted to 
this thing, I thereafter looked every liv- 
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ing fish I met boldly in one eye, and 
in some of the tropical sea basses such 
as rock-hinds and coneys whose eyes are 
opalescent or iridescent, the green or 
red glow, (depending on the angle) 
does show clear to the center of the 
pupil, but more broadly and with edges 
that blend away, not sharp as in one 
false white light in my trout’s eye. 

I was interested to note that in some 
of Miss Edmondson’s fishes the high- 
light enters the pupil; in others it is 
confined to the iris, and in still others 
it is omitted entirely. 


Incidentally, would Mrs. David A. 
DeHaven of Schenectady (Letters, 
June-July) feel a bit more tolerant of 
the fish paintings on the back covers 
if she knew that besides being “‘pretty” 
they are scientifically A-one and are the 
work of another woman? 

—Witrrep S. Bronson, BELLVALE 
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DEER CHECKING 


Again this fall, Department icsearch 
and management personnel will operate 
roadside acer checking stations on weck- 
cnds during the open season. In the 
Adirondacks, stations will be (1) on 
KKoute 9 south of Lake George, (2) on 
Koute 28 near Alder Creek, and (3) 
on Route 8 near Poland. In the Cat- 
skills: (1) near the junction of routes 
7 and 30 north of Schoharie, (2) on 
Route 17 east of Bloomingburg, and 
(3) on Route 9W south ot Kingston. 
‘Lhe purpose of maintaining these sta- 
tions 1s to obtain data on the age com- 
position of the deer herd (see page 8). 

In the western section of the State, 
the Department is making an all-out at- 
tempt to obtain information on the 
reproductive rate of deer in that area. 
‘To this end, nine checking stations 
will be operated. Attention will be cen- 
tered on the last day of the season 
(when deer of either sex may be 
taken), since examination of the re- 
productive organs of female deer re- 
veals data on the rate of reproduction. 
It is hoped that in dressing out female 
deer, hunters will remove the reproduc- 
tive organs and turn them over to De- 
partment personnel at the checking sta- 
tions. 

‘The Department has prepared a leaf- 
let explaining the location of these or- 
gans, and how to remove them. It will 
be distributed by field personnel in the 
western section, and will be available 
at offices of county clerks and other ma- 
jor license issuing agencies, as well as 
at our Albany office. Identification and 
removal of the reproductive organs is 
much easier than it sounds, and the De- 
partment will appreciate the co-opera- 
tion of sportsmen. In fact, the Depart- 
ment is counting on it. You won’t Joi 
to go far out of your way to pass a 
checking station. 


FALL CAMPSITE 


During the deer hunting season in 
the Adirondack area, one public camp- 
site—at Lewey Lake, between Specu- 
lator and Indian Lake—is kept open 
with caretaker on duty. This is good 
hunting country. 

At other public campsites caretakers 
are not on duty, but sites may be used 
provided they Sine not been roped off 
to prevent injury to facilities. In par- 
ticular, the roadways are sometimes 
made soft by heavy rains, and con- 
tinued use at this time of year would 
- lead to serious damage. Water is turned 
off and toilets are locked up when 
campsites are closed. Prospective fall 
campers are advised to see the nearest 
Forest Ranger, who will direct them 
to a location. 
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PROSPECTS FOR SMALL GAME 


What we hope and believe will be 
the best small game hunting season 
in recent years is already under way. 
The hope, we always have; the belief 
is based on reports from each of our 
District Game Managers, as follows: 
(see map for location of districts ) 


CATSKILL: Grouse: Good covers num- 
crous, large broods; Pheasant: Somewhat 
better, but range inadequate; Cotton- 
tails: Fairly abundant; Hare: Abundant 
locally; Ducks: Fair; Woodcock: Native 
birds occasionally, good covers for flight 
birds; Squirrel: Spotty. 


SO. CENTRAL: Grouse: Good to ex- 
cellent—better than last year; Pheasant: 
Mediocre, but improved over last year; 
Cottontails: Good to excellent—im- 
proved over last year; Woodcock: More 
native birds than last few years; Squir- 
rel: Spotty. 


E. CENTRAL: Grouse: Very good in 
numbers and distribution; Pheasant: 
Good hunting in the good range; Cot- 
tontails: Best season in years; Hare: 
Somewhat better than last year; Squir- 
rel: As good as last year. 


ADIRONDACK: Grouse: Better than 
last year—spotty in central Adiron- 
dacks; Pheasant: Better range—first 


measurable improvement; Cottontails: 


Better locally in edge counties (War- 
ren, Essex, Clinton, Jefferson); Hare: 
High populations; Squirrel: In Cham- 
plain and St. Lawrence Valley, fair. 


or. 


Boundaries of Game Management Districts 
Colored area shows incidence of rabies 


ALLEGANY: Grouse: General popula- 
tion increase. Good to excellent hunt- 
ing in best coverts. Pheasant: Fair to 
good range, but general population low; 
Cottontails: Good to excellent hunting 
in most areas; Hare: Low populations— 
practically no hunting; Ducks: Few 
good hunting areas. Native population 
in birds same as last year; Woodcock: 
Fair supply of native birds. Squirrel: 
Population low and spotty. 


LOWER HUDSON: Grouse: Fair in- 
crease in birds in better coverts. Hunt- 
ing in general spotty; Pheasant: Hunt- 
ing improved in the better agricultural 
areas, with fair hunting in marginal 
areas; Cottontails: Increase in numbers 
generally, and sport should be good 
during early season; Ducks: Improve- 
ment—some good hunting; Squirrel: 
Low population. 


NORTH CENTRAL: Grouse: Excel- 
lent in northern part of district, fair to 
good in southern; Pheasant: Hunting 
expected to be fair to good; Cottontails: 
Should be excellent hunting in most 
places; Ducks: More abundant on small 
marshes and potholes; Squirrel: Low 
population. 


LAKE PLAINS: Grouse: Grouse habi- 
tat scarce. Fair abundance in better 
coverts; Pheasants: Good hunting in 
most of district; Cottontails: Good 


hunting prospects; Ducks: More abun- 
dant; Squirrel: More numerous, reason- 
ably good hunting. 
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RAQUETTE BEAR 


All summer several bears, originally 
evacuated (with birdshot) from Ra- 
quette Lake Public Campsite, have ap- 
peared nightly at a garbage dump a 
mile away. At first a few cautious souls 
took a gander through 8-power specs; 
later there was a mightly trafic jam 
with cubs plaving tag among legs of 





spectators. No 40-pound child has, as 
yet, gotten in the path of a wild 400- 
pound bear looking for her cubs, but 
if it happens the bear will get the 
blame. Or the Conservation Depari- 
ment. Almost anyone, in fact, except 
an irresponsible parent who would be 
the first to complain. 


RABIES AND WILDLIFE 


INCE late 1945, the ocurrence of 

the disease rabies in wildlife, espe- 
cially foxes, has become an increasingly 
important and difficult problem. A 
complete article entitled “Rabies and 
Fox Control” was published in the 
Oct.-Nov. 1948 issue of this magazine, 
and reprints of this article are available 
for a more complete reference. 

The current outbreak in New York 
State began in the counties of Broome, 
Chenango, and Tompkins and has since 
spread until now all or parts of 30 
counties (as outlined on the map at 
left) are affected. ‘The original out- 
break involved a large number of 
cases in dogs as well as a substantial 
number in foxes and cattle. Intensive 
programs of dog inoculations against 
the disease in the infected counties has 
substantially reduced the disease in the 
dog population, but the number of 
cases in foxes and cattle has remained 
exceedingly high, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


A concerted effort has been made by 
the Departments of Health, Agricul- 
ture and Markets and Conservation to 
appraise the public of the serious nature 
ot the situation and in turn secure 
their aid in stemming the spread, and 
finally wiping out the disease. Not- 
withstanding these efforts, a large pro- 
portion of the public has not become 
very concerned. 

The fox, because of its free-roaming 
nature and high rate of infection, rep- 
resents the major source of infection 
and the most difficult problem in con- 
trolling the disease at the present time. 
A major effort has been made by the 
Conservation Department in establish- 
ing control zones where the fox popu- 
lation has been reduced to a minimum 
by professional State trappers in order 
to prevent the spread of the disease to 
new and uninfected areas. The major 
emphasis on these control zones has 
been in the western part of the State, 
where uninterrupted spread of the dis- 


case would affect areas with high cattic 
populations and where, at present, the 
greatest damage would be done. ‘I'he 
ettectiveness of such intensive contro: 
programs has been good, and m severai 
areas it has been possible to Compiess 
the disease well back towards its orginal 
source. but because of the large extent 
of the iniected area, it has been impos- 
sible to institute these controls around 
the entire marginal area; the costs of 
luring enough trappers would be pro- 
hibitive. 

The aforementioned control pro- 
grams are aimed primarily at preventing 
turther spread of the disease, and allow 
no leeway for combatting the disease 
and its ettects within the infected area. 
Here, the disease continues to flare up 
from time to time with a continuing 
loss to livestock and hazard to public 
health. To combat this internal and 
recurring situation, the 1949 Legisla- 
ture passed a bill which provides State 
Aid (up to 50 per cent of $12,000) 
for individual counties in the affected 
area that are willing to establish a self- 
help program in bringing the vector 
population of foxes down to safe levels. 
Several counties have already availed 
themselves of this aid and have secured 
the assistance of the Conservation 
Department’s Game Managers and 
trappers in setting up and supervising 
adequate control programs. The results 
thus far have been quite successful. 

This approach to the problem, which 
now involves nearly one-half of the 
State, seems to be a most logical one. 
It will allow each county to take ade- 
quate care of the situation—to what- 
cver degree may be necessary. Such a 
program is particularly appropriate in 
that it places the emphasis on control 
where the control is most needed. It 
also provides for a reasonable sharing 
of the costs. 

—Eart WESTERVELT 


BIG DEER HEADS 


Deer hunters who collect a buck 
with an extra big rack this fall stand 
to get something out of it besides satis- 
faction and a head to hang on the wall. 
The New York Daily News is sponsor- 
ing an antlers contest, with cash prizes 
totaling $5,500 to be awarded to the 


best three entries from each of eight 


Rabid Animals Identified northeastern states. Scoring of the heads 

















1945 1946 1947 194 1949 1950* Total will be according to the Boone and 

— —_— — —_—_ —_ Crockett Club system. 

BN <5 idee Sess 139 90 39 23 l¢ 27 334 Se iam te 

Rae volo 50 308 273 258 275 396 1563.0 if you happen to bump of 2 
Cattle 6 432 325 225 Ses 177 1407 whitetail with an excessive —— of 
See 5 4 * 40 2 bone matter protruding from the vicin- 
* All Others .... 8 42 40 62 49 86 7: septa rcs 
a ' ity of the ears, writé the Outdoor Edi- 
TOTALS .... 273 872 677 568 515 686 3391 ‘tor, The Daily News, 220 East 42nd 


* Horses, goats, cats, raccoon and others 


Street, New York City, and request an 
** Through September 8 


entry blank. You'll get it promptly. 
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CAUSE FOR ACTION 


Dear Editor: This letter is being sent to you 
in the hope that you may furnish some aid or 
advice in solving a disagreeable problem. 

I have a camp on the southeast shore of 
South Bay, Lake Champlain. South Bay is a 
slightly muddy body of water, but fishing is 
good, ducks and sometimes even geese nest in 
its marshes, and the water was fine for swim- 
ming prior to World War II. 

The problem is water pollution in South Bay, 
caused by the continual dumping of garbage 
and other waste material into the water from 
South Bay bridge. This offense is not limited 
to 4a few individuals but is the work of many 
area residents. I even spotted a Vermont car 
with a trailer load of garbage and asked the 
driver to dump his load in a place provided for 
it rather than in the water. His rep!v: “Go to 
hell—you don’t own this lake.” Neighboring 
campers and myself are forced to clear the shore- 
line of this junk each weekend. I can’t state 
with anv authority what this pollution does to 
fish and wildlife, but I doubt if it is beneficial. 

Some sort of a “NO DUMPING” sign might 
be partially effective if placed at each end of 
the bridge. A few publicized fines along with 
the names of the offenders might help. I be- 
lieve that I could obtain at least five different 
license numbers each dav of those dumping 
into the bay. Your help and advice will be 
appreciated. 

P. S. Obviously these offenders are not sub- 
scribers to a fine magazine. The Conservationist. 
Ralph A. Squires, Hudson Falls 


© The dumping of refuse in Lake Champlain is 
a violation of a Federal statute governing navi- 
gable waterwavs. The U. S. Engineer's Office, 
Room 322 Federal Building, Albanv, would like 
to have full particulars on violations such as 
vou report, including time of dav, license num- 
bers, etc. Armed with such information, the 
Engineer’s Office will deal directly with the 
offenders. Thanks for writing.—Editor 


BANKRUPT 


Dear Fditor: “A” savs, after shooting a deer in 
New York State, tagging same, and sending tag 
to Albanv, he mav take out another decr license, 
and legally take another deer in New York dur- 
ing the same season. “B” bets $10 “A” is 
wrong. What say? _ 

Garrett Korfitzen, Hicksville 


@ “A” stands to lose a lot more than 10 bucks 
if he get’s caught; just one legal deer per season 
in New York.—Editor 
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FURRED BAR FISH 


Dear Sirs: While I was up-state recently, we 
stopped in a town called Greenville and went 
in a dining room and bar, and there on the wall 
was a mounted fish—but it had a thick coat 
of fur on it. Can you please tell me if this 
creature was man-made; or are there really fish 
with fur, and where do they come from? 

Mrs. L. Walter, South Ozone Park 


® From bars, Madam. Our Chief Aquatic Bi- 
ologist says he often dreams of such a fish. 
—Editor 


CIRCULAR #7 


Dear Editor: Over a year ago I received your 
Recreational Circular #7 entitled “Adirondack 
Canoe Routes.” Having read this well prepared 
circular thoroughly, a triend and | decided to 
take the trip from Old Forge to Saranac Village. 
We followed the suggested itinerary exactly, as 
well as the geographical directions as closely as 
possible. As a result of the circular and the 
fine work of the Conservation Department I had 
the most enjoyable vacation I have ever spent. 
The canoe routes were marked clearly and all 
of the lean-tos were in excellent shape. Thanks. 

F. Lewis Bohn, Collingswood, N. J. 


® Thanks.—Editor 





etters to the editor 


GINSENG 


Dear Editor: Will you please accept the obser- 
vations of a ginseng (Ging-Shang) hunter as to 
your article in the April-May Conservationist. 

As I write this note I am looking at some 
8 lbs. of green root starting its drying process. 
I have dug ginseng for 40 years, some of those 
years as a steady occupation. 

1. We “shang” hunters figure 3 to 34 Ibs. 
of green to | Ib. of dry. 

2. Ginseng is always dug—never pulled. 

3. You don’t find “beds” of wild ginseng. 
It’s usually in narrow, lengthy runs, where it 
has seeded from parent plants on higher ground, 
and when you find such a place you dig all 
roots that are large enough—right then. 

4. Age is determined from the stalk neck 
scars, not from the stem. 

5. According to best authority (numerous 
missionaries in China and the good old Britan- 
nica), pregnant Chinese women who use large 
quantities of the root are more liable to bear 
male children—hence the larger price for man- 
shaped roots (I have some honeys as to shape). 
They brew a tea from the pulverized root in 
a small silver double cooker (poorer use other 
methods). They use the resultant left-over paste 
to make a salve and they chew, or eat the root. 

Leo W. Fox, Osceola 





CUCKOO! 


Dear Sir: Is it possible for vou to identify 
birds by their calls without hearing them. I 
have not been able to get near one which I 


hear near my house, and would be much obliged 
if vou could tell me what it is. The call, ap- 
proximately, is: 


M.M. 96. 


tess ssdJ 





It is rather staccato, but clear and flute-like, 
and the tone does not vary. After a short pause, 
it is repeated again and again. I do not possess 
absolute pitch, but I think I have it fairly close. 

Fred Crane, Bedford 


@ We haven't got absolute pitch around here 
either, but the consensus seems to be that vou've 
heard a yellow-billed cuckoo. They are not un- 
common in Westchester County, especially dur- 
ing spring and fall migrations.—Editor 
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A WHOPPER 


Dear Editor: They musta had some dam big 
deer up in the Adirondacks back in 753, ac- 
cording to the Rev. Henry Smith Huntington, 
whose diary you print in your recent issue 
(August-September). 

On page #24, lower part of center column, 
Huntington says he shot one on July 20th, 1853 
that measured nine feet from his feet to his 
waist. That’s some deer. I suggest the Rever- 
end’s story be submitted to the Burlington 
Liar’s Club at Burlington, Wis. 

By the way: Where is a deer’s waist, anyway? 

If Clayt Seagears told this one, I could under- 
stand, but coming from a Man of the Cloth 
makes it really interesting. Too bad the Con- 
servation Department wasn’t working in those 
days to conserve that species of deer. 

R. E. Kleinstuber, Huguenot 


© The paragraph referred to in the diary reads 
as follows: ““. . . my guide brought up the boat 
close to a noble buck standing to his waist in 
the water and with his head turned away. A 
sure quick charge with my piece at his head 
sunk him immediately—where it was nine feet 
deep.” 

Other readers may have caught the rugged 
Reverend on this one, but if so they didn’t 
write us about it. So Mr. Kleinstuber, in our 
books, is our sharpest subscriber. Too sharp 
for comfort.—Editor 


CATSKILL PROFILES 


Dear Editor: I’ve had some interesting com- 
ments on the spread (The Catskills in Profile, 
August-September). One of your subscribers, 
C. F. Guttzeit of Oceanside, N. Y., called me 
taking issue with the statement that Van Loon 
omitted a section of the panorama. He had a 
copy of the old print, so brought it to the 
studio. When I showed him my originals and 
the Geodetic Survey sheets I convinced him the 
area from Table Mountain west to the West 
Branch of Neversink was missing. I hope I 
didn’t pull any boners! 

Stephen J. Voorhies, New York City 


® No complaints so far.—Editor 


BACK ISSUES 


Gentlemen: I have the following copies of The 
Conservationist, all in good conditon, in my 
possession: Vol. 1: Nos. 2-4-5-6; Vol. 2, Vol. 3 
and Vol. 4, all complete. Anybody interested? 

Wm. M. Mallin, Box 301, Mamaroneck 


Gentlemen: I have been advised that there is 
a demand for back numbers of The Conserva- 
tionist. I am a former subscriber and have a 
few back copies in excellent condition. Perhaps 
some of those that I have are in demand. If so, 
I’ll accept the best offer submitted for the lot 
or for the individual numbers: Vol. 1: Nos. 3, 
5, 6; Vol. 2, No. 1; Vol. 3, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. 4, 
No. 4. 

Henry Trudeau, Box 20, Raybrook 


NEW SLUG 


Dear Editor: We make many clippings from 
The New York State Conservationist. It would 
help if you would add the title and the issue at 
the bottom of each page. You already carry the 
title, New York State Conservationist, on each 
left hand page, but I suspect there are many 
agencies like ours and many conservationists who 
make a habit of clipping from your valuable 
publication, so I feel reasonably sure that if 
you follow this suggestion, others will applaud 
you also. 
Wayne D. Heydecker, Sec.-Treas., 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission 


@ We have had many similar suggestions, and 
have now made the change.—Editor 





THE CALM CAT AND THE DANCING DOE 


Dear Editor: This is only my second season 
with the Conservation Department but I’m en- 
joying it. The job? Fire Observer on Boreas 
Mountain, Blue Ridge, Essex County. The finest 
mountain in the Adirondacks. 

However, the enclosed snapshot is not of 
mountain tops or fire towers, but of a doe who 
came to the cabin clearing all last summer but 
never quite got to feel easy when my cat began 
to “stalk” her. (The cat is the black object in 
the lower right side of the snap.) In fact, I 
happened to have a ringside stand the evening 
the doe first noticed she wasu’t the only animal 
in the clearing, but that a black, part-Persian 
housecat was on her trail. The deer gave such 
a “blow” that it sent the mucous in great 
gtay whisker-fumes from her nostrils when she 
saw the cat, and followed with quite a display 
of foot work that stomped out a stacatto warn 
ing to her fawn—somewhere out of sight beyond 
the clearing’s edge. The cat only moved in 
closer and finally that proved too much for the 
doe, so she charged the cat in great stiff, arc 


shaped leaps, with her forelegs looking like 
knives cutting down through the air. The cat, 
I was sure, was well on the way to using up 
a few of her nine lives, but as she simply sat 
and stared up at the charging hooves without 
running to safety, the doe stopped short of her 
target. Actually only a foot or so short. The 
deer’s fur along her neck and around the shoul- 
ders stood up on end just as a dog’s hackles 
will rise when in seeming danger. She eyed the 
little black animal, “blew” twice more and with- 
drew part way across the clearing, and then 
charged again! That time the cat walked away 
a few feet and so startled the deer by moving 
that the doe wheeled and bolted into the woods. 

When I related the incident to some of the 
native hunters they shook their heads and vowed 
that a doe never “blew,” that only a buck was 
vocal. 


David C. Schwarz, Blue Ridge 


© Those “native hunters” ought to know better; 
the ladies are vocal.—Editor 





ZEBRA TROUT 


Gentlemen: I want to thank you for the picture 
of the “zebra” trout in the August-September 
issue of The Conservationist. It is an exact pic- 
ture of the eight-inch specimen which I caught 
last year in the small brook on our farm near 
Walton, Delaware Co. No one who saw it had 
ever seen anything like it before and we decided 
that it must be some kind of freak. 

Mrs. Peter McAdams, Beerston 


NEWCOMB FARM 


Dear Editor: I was interested in reading the 
August-September number of The Conservation- 
ist, and particularly the article “Adirondack 
Diary” beginning on page 22. In the third 
column of page 23, there is a note of interpola- 
tion after the words “Newcomb Farm” reading: 
(now Finch, Pruyn Headquarters). I think you 
will find that this interpolation is incorrect. 
The Newcomb Farms were located, and their 
remains are still there, on the old Military Road, 
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slightly west of the Upper Beaver Flow and 
approximately two and one-half miles west of 
Guideboard Hill. The location of the Finch, 
Pruyn Headquarters is on what, I am told, was 
the Houghton Farm on Route 28-N. 

Morris D. Ferris, New York City 


@ Thanks for setting us straight —Editor 


LOTUS LORE 


Dear Editor: Enroute to a wedding near Union 
Springs we detoured to see an old friend of Mr. 
Courtney’s in Carr’s Cove, outside Union 
Springs. 
The cove was full of lotus plants—now at 
their peak—and it was a beautiful sight indeed. 
Mr. Harman Carr (quite a character) told how 
the first bulb was planted in the cove as a re- 
sult of a bet between two men as to whether 
the strange plant was to be grown on land or 
in water, forty-five years ago. 
Mrs. F. C. Courtney, Rochester 
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Dear Sir: From time to time I have seen old 
pictures reproduced in your Conservationist. 
When I ran across these from the Catskills I 





PORKY NOTE, AND DEER 


Dear Sirs: Regarding Clayt Seagear’s article on 
the porcupine: I’ve had good luck in protecting 
line camps and lumber camps from ’hog damage 
by making a brine of about a pound of salt and 
three quarts of water and pouring it over a 
stump or log very close to the camp. 

In doing this, as in everything else, a man 
ought to use a little judgment. A small amount 
of brine, used as indicated within a few fect 
of camp will entertain what we wood beasts in- 
correctly call hedgehogs. A larger amount used 
just a good rifle shot from camp will result in 
some Game Protector taking considerable inter 
est in your operations. 

I was particularly interested in C. W. Sever 
inghaus’ frankness in admitting that out-of 
season shooting had an effect on your deer 
population. We have the same thing, in places, 
in Vermont, but no one likes to admit it. 

I wonder if Severinghaus thinks that deer 
sometimes move around a bit. I have some 
rather definite evidence of a drift several miles 
to winter grounds and of considerable drift to 
better feed. A lot of naturalists seem stuck 
with the idea that a deer spends his life on 
about an acre and a half and I am just as sure 
they are in error. 

Robert M. Mead, White River Jct., Vt. 


© Re porcupines: it sounds like a good idea, 
but you’re right—anything that looks like a salt- 
lick would draw Game Protectors as well as 
deer. Re deer movement: Severinghaus says he 
thinks he will have an article ready for us on 
this subject by next fall—Editor 


SCREAM IN THE NIGHT 


Gentlemen: Perhaps you can solve a difficult 
problem indeed for us who live at St. Mary’s 
in-the-Field—an institution for girls in the 
country. There are many open fields about us, 
no near woods, and a small pond at the end 
of the land. 

Five or six times this summer we have been 
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READY, AIM, ADJUST COLLAR, FIRE 


thought you might be interested. 
How do you like the length of the barrel in 
one shot? These boys were really formal; one 


awakened by some prowling animal which is 
not a fox and not an owl but gives the most 
blood curdling shrieks, which sound almost 
human, in the middle of the night. It only 
lasts about a minute or so and it seems to 
change its position. Sharp and shrill, terrifying, 
sending chills up and down one’s spine. 
A. Elizabeth Kremer, 
St. Mary’s-in-the-Field, Valhalla 


@ It’s still anybody's guess, but see page 28.— 
Editor 


HIGHER FUNGI 


Dear Editor: In your August-September num- 
ber, 1950, you have a picture of a puff ball and 
a note indicating that some puff balls may not 
be edible. I am wondering if your department 
has or could refer me to some publication show- 
ing the mushrooms which are edible and those 
which are not. I had an idea that all puff 
balls were edible and was very much interested, 
as I expect some very large ones to appear 
shortly. 


George M. Skinner, Bainbridge 


© A book entitled “The Higher Fungi of New 
York,” by L. C. C. Krieger, is available for two 
dollars by writing to the State Museum, De- 
partment of Education, Albany, N. Y. The 
Department of Agriculture in Washington might 
have something less expensive.—Editor 


THIAMIN 


Dear Sir: In the June-July issue on page 29, 
in the middle of the column on the extreme 
right it says, “many fish possess a substance 
which destroys vitamin B”’ I would appre- 
ciate your telling which fish, and if possible 
the critical amounts. If a person had a thyroid 
condition destroying his B*, he would not care 
to aggravate the condition by eating those fish. 


Alfred Schaefer, Ozone Park 


® The tissue of many species of fish contain a 
thiamin or Vitamin B: destructive enzyme. Its 





hunter has a stiff collar, tie, etc. in addition to 
his powder horn. 
Dr. Thomas W. Palmer, Tuckahoe 


destructive power is eliminated, however, by 
cooking, so that from the standpoint of human 
nutrition this factor need not be considered at 
all if fish are cooked.—D. R. Brockway, Aquatic 


Biologist 


BIRCH LEAF MINER 


Dear Editor: We have three white birches in 
our yard. They have put out a_ remarkable 
growth this year and keep sending out new 
leaves on the tips of the branches, but the older 
leaves are dropping off. 

I am enclosing two leaves and wou!d appre- 
ciate it if you could advise me as to the cause 
of this condition and could suggest some remedy 
for it. 

Mrs. Harvey Ainsworth, Rochester 


®@ The leaves have been attacked by the birch 
leaf miner, a tiny insect particularly prevalent 
this year. It causes little actual damage to the 
trees. Best control is obtained by spraying with 
nicotine sulfate during the latter part of May 
and again during the first week in July —Wil 
liam Clave, Bureau of Forest Pest Control 


LAKE BONAPARTE 


Dear Editor: Has the Conservation Depart- 
ment ever checked Lake Bonaparte for fish? 
And what did they find? I don’t find much with 
a hook and bait, although some large northern 
pike are taken. 

Francis J. Johnson, W. Carthage 


© Checked by our Watershed Survey of 1931. 
It then contained pikeperch, lake trout, white 
fish, northern pike, pickerel, smallmouth bass, 
yellow perch, and ling or lawyer. It used to be 
a trout lake, but as with so many of our Adiron 
dack lakes, the introduction of warm-water 
species put an end to that. Recent netting, 
mainly to get rid of the ling, indicates that 
pikeperch, northerns and yellow perch are now 
dominant.—C. W. Greene, Senior Aquatic 
Biologist 
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POND RESTORATION 


Dear Editor: I have been handed a_ problem 
in the form of a pond, irregular, about one-ha'f 
to two-thirds acre in area, about ten feet deep 
at its deepest. 

History of this pond is rather obscure but it 
seems quite definite that it is natural and spring- 
fed. Has no inlet or outlet; physical outlet exists 
but level hasn’t been that high in many years. All 
loss seems to be by seepage and evaporation; 
level constant. 

This pond belongs to an Episcopalian orphan- 
age that—not illogically—prefers to spend its 
funds on its charges rather than on the ground. 
The pond now has between 6 and 18 inches 
of muck, mostly half-decayed vegetation, on 
its bottom and it does not make such a good 
swimming hole. Some methane present but not 
disturbing. 

They want to know of some way of restoring 
the bottom without spending a lot of money 
they don’t have. Looks like a job for a power 
shovel to me but am hoping you might know 
of something cheaper. 

Does Seagears have an animal he could lend 
us for the job? 

John B. Ehrhardt, Editor, 
The Madison Eagle, Madison, N. J. 


® Seagears fresh out of suitable animals. But, 
Aquatic Biologists here say it’s a question either 
of dredging or of dumping sand on top of the 
muck. They incline toward the latter operation, 
since some sort of bottom reconditioning would 
probably be necessary anyway after dredging. — 
Editor. 


LONG LAKE NOTE 


Dear Editor: At the head of Long Lake, quite 
near the State lean-to, a mile and a half from 
Long View Lodge, is a marble gravestone about 
three fect high, marked as follows: 
Our Pal 

Robert Chapman 

Dec. 20, 1936. 

A real woodsman. 

A native of Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

I have had many inquiries from summer visi- 
tors as to why this man was buried here in the 
woods; also what his occupation was and his age. 

W. F. Emerson, Long Lake 


@ We suspect it’s a monument, not a gravestone. 
But Ranger Al Doane at Forked Lake could no 
doubt give you the facts.—Editor 


JAPANESE BEETLES 


Dear Editor: I am employed at the Veterans’ 
Hospital, Northport, L. I. While walking around 
the golf course I observed small beetles flving 
up out of holes in the ground. They had dark 
heads and copper bronze wing covers. I believe 
them to be Japanese beetles..Thev were flying 
up wherever I went on a half mile walk. 

Now we have a large flock of mallard ducks 
with half grown young ducks, around 200 total. 
I was astonished to see these ducks spread out 
over a wide area of the golf course catching and 
eating the beetles as they came within reach. 

Lloyd R. Fanton, Northport 


© They’re Japanese beetles all right. And very 
co-operative mallards—Editor 


GUNSMITHING 


Dear Sirs: I am a die maker by trade and like 
to do gunsmithing a little in my spare time. I 
never went into it very deeply, but I have heard 
that it is necessary to have a license in this State 
in order to do this kind of work and I sure 
don’t want to be without one if it is required. 

Wayne D. Langworthy, Sinclairville 


®@ No license required —Editor 


TOO MANY DOES? 


Sirs: Last summer I hiked some 400 miles pack 
afoot in some of the wildest State land in the 
Adirondacks, mostly over poor little-used old- 
blaze trails. Counted some 35 deer during 68 
days, June to August—an average of one every 
other day. The deer tabulated break down as fol- 
lows: 17 were seen, 18 unseen; 15 deer were 
identified as to sex, excluding two fawns. Four- 
teen does and one buck—1¢ does to one buck! 

Am aware bucks are more cautious, suspicious, 
and wily than does. Also that Adirondack deer 
are generally wilder, ready and quick to sound 
off at anything suspicious, and will take off with- 
out much hesitation or curiosity. It is possible 
that there were more bucks among the unseen 
deer than the above ratio indicates. Maybe, 
too, I wasn’t in “big buck country.” But even 
then, making allowances, the doe-to-buck ratio 
remains high. 

But this important point cannot be ignored. 
Although I was up there just after fawning 
time only two does were seen with fawns. Mak- 
ing allowances again for hidden fawns whi'e 
mama foraged around, etc., it still leaves a lot 
of unbred does about. Evidently there are not 
enough bucks to serve the many unbred but 
protected does. Let’s protect the buck for a 
while and cull out some of these does that re- 
main unserved and only “eat their hearts out”— 
as well as the feed potential of the range that 
doesn’t seem to yield many bucks. As the bucks 
are the only legal harvest during open season, 
unproductive does, protected, can only un- 
balance the present ratio still worse. 

Alarik Walton, Jamaica 
@ We're watching carefully to see what will be 
revealed by this fall’s hunting season. Some 
change in the type of season may be indicated. 
—FEditor 





PHOTOGRAPHER STODDARD 


Dear Editor: On the inside cover of the current 
issue of (August-September) The Conservationist 
is a reproduction of a Stoddard photograph, an 
original of which I own. The photograph is 
such an unusual one that I wish you had made 
some special mention about it. I have often 
dubbed a title for it, “When Wimmin Couldn’t 
Vote and Hounin’ was Legal.” 

Judge O. Byron Brewster, Elizabethtown 


HOUNDING 


Dear Editor: Is it true that the use of hounds 
or other dogs is prohibited in hunting decr in 
the State of New York? 

If your answer is “yes,” is it not misleading 
to publish the photograph on the inside of your 
cover on The Conservationist for August-Septem- 
ber 1950 (see above), even though it relates to 
the year 1853 as set forth in the text on page 22? 

Mrs. Roderick MacDonald, Baldwin 


@ It’s illegal all right, but we thought everybody 
knew that—everybody that hunts deer, anyway. 
—Editor 
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THANKS, MAC 


Dear Editor: On the first page (August-Septem- 
ber) you ask “How are we doing after four 
years?” Damn good Mac, damn good. 

For my money, conservation education is the 
most important and valuable part of the work 
the department is doing. And an interesting 
magazine is probably one of the best ways there 
is to educate sportsmen in conservation. 

As for the opposition you have received, I’ve 
met and talked to some of the people who cuss 
the department and consider The Conservation- 
ist a waste of time. You can’t satisfy them 
no how, so why bother? 

Pvt. Collin A. Niver, Sajaporo, Japan 


BLUE CRABS 


Dear Editor: We would like to know if there 
is a size limit on crabs; the kind frequenting 
the waters of the Hudson around New York 
City. The blue crabs. 

; Louis Menchini, New York City 


®@ Yes there is; three inches from tip of spike 
to tip of spike-—Editor 
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of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner. ‘ 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 


PIETER W. FOSBURGH, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st 
day of September, 1950. 


DUNCAN G. RANKIN 

[Seal] Notary Public, State of New York 
Appointed for Albany County No. 275 

My Commission Expires March 30, 1951 
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Wet Woods Whistler 


HIS piece is about the woodcock, 

a strange quail-size snipe with an 

exceedingly long intestine. This 
is a very fortunate thing—as we will see 
later. 

The woodcock is used mostly by spe- 
cialist hunters operating close-working 
pointing dogs which actually point and 
which wear bells. 

This bird is exceptionally fine dark- 
meat eating, especially when the mois- 
ture is not cooked out of it and when it 
is not overburdened with hard No. 9 
shot. The legs of a medium frog bear as 
much meat as the corresponding portion 
of a woodcock. But the breast is very 
deep and by gracious it’s elegant and 
should be eaten in sips while old Peer- 
less Rocket, the setter dog, is still pull- 
ing burrs from his tail. 

A cooked woodcock, plattered among 
more eye-filling game, is as easy to di- 
vide among the family as a chicken 
gizzard. So it usually is reserved for 
father. This pleases father, who does 
the dividing and who probably shot it 
anyway. 

The woodcock is a tremendous feeder, 
normally operating only at night. When 
pickings are good, it consumes twice its 
weight in food per meal. That means 
about 18 ounces of earthworms per 
night per good big fat female. Double 
up your fist, which is about the size of 
a woodcock, and pour through it the 
contents of a full bottle of ketchup— 
which weighs about the same as the 
worms. Thus you can get some idea of 
how busy our little timberdoodle can 
be of an evening. 

The woodcock is endowed with some 
unusual equipment to obtain and con- 
sume such a vast amount of meaty 
material. 

In the first place, the earthworms 
which comprise its main fare (about 80 
per cent) are most active at night and 
apt to be up near the ground surface 
or may be sticking out wholly or in part. 
So the woodcock feeds by night. Most 
nocturnal creatures have oversize eyes. 
Our friend is right in there on that one. 
Its bia eves are stuck up high on its 
head. This is the only logical position 
for efficient looking when its bill is 
jammed up beyond the hilt in the mud, 
probing for worms. Furthermore. no- 
body ever heard a woodcock say, “Here’s 
mud in your eye.” 

The woodcock’s extra-long bill is 
something special. Nobody has anvthing 
like it except the Wilson snipe which is 
the woodcock’s closest American relative 
anyway. Instead of the usual horny sur- 
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face, the woodcock’s bill is encased in 
thin, soft skin. This covers a whole series 
of pits in the interior bony structure 
which house highly specialized sense 
organs. Thus when the bill is stuck in 
the ground the bird is able to determine 
what’s there, and where. That’s not all 
either. Thin, cord-like muscles run the 
length of the upper bill, which becomes 
more flexible near the tip and which 
can be crooked like a finger or curved 
upward, which is something you can’t 
do. On the end of this upper bill is a 
hook like a crochet needle. This fits 
neatly over the end of the lower bill. 
All the woodcock has to do is jam his 
forceps down into the soft earth, get the 
dope on the animal contents therein, 
feel around for a good grip (meantime 
giving the landscape the high-eye) and 
then heave back with its thickish neck 
muscles and pull it out. 

From that point the woodcock’s over- 
worked insides take over. When un- 
tangled, the interesting intestine previ- 
ously mentioned would reach around 
the page. For such a small bird this is 
indeed voluptuous viscera. But as you 
can understand, the woodcock needs it. 
Its digestion is so rapid that the front 
end of the night crawlers it swallows 
practically are soup before the hind end 
comes along for the gravy. 

Being an earthworm hunter, the 
woodcock naturally hunts where he 
figures he can make the most hay. 
That’s why he specializes in moist, 
grassy locations like alder runs, birch 
and aspen groves and even low corn 
fields. At night he runs madly around in 
these places leaving ample whitewashed 
evidence of his probings. By day he 
merely flits to some nearby hangout, 
often a birchy hillside, where he squats 
in the cover and defies man or beast to 
see him or smell him out. No bird is 
more richly endowed with a more in- 
tricately-woven pattern of protective 
coloration. The woodcock knows this. 
He sits tighter than any other bird. 
Hunters often nearly step on him before 
he flushes. 

The incubating hen timberdoodle 
(which is one of a score of local names) 
sits even tighter than that. Likely as not 
she'll stay on her four pointed eggs while 
her feathers are stroked. 

The nest is merely a hollowed spot 
in the dead leaves to which a few twigs 
are dragged. It is put on a business basis 
in New York earlier than most anv 
other bird’s nest excent an owl’s. The 
eggs usually are laid by mid-April after 
a breeding season which begins around 





the first. (Snow often covers the nest.) 

At that point father does his stuff. 
Ile picks out some kind of clearing in 
the cover which usually adjoins a woodsy 
brook or springy spot. In this clearing 
he struts at dusk like a tiny bantam 
rooster. He elevates and spreads his 
blunt white-bottomed tail, trails his 
wings, pulls back his head and lays his 
bill tight against his chest puffed like a 
pouter pigeon. He takes a few quick 
steps chirping to himself, then contorts 
his body and uncorks a loud, surprising 
peenk. He goes through this behavior 
a few times for practice and then takes 
off straight up in spirals, twittering and 
chirping. Suddenly he whistles a clear 
note and sweeps about in a wide spiral 
at the peak of his ascent, maybe 75 
yards up. Then he descends, diving, 
side-slipping and continuously giving 
forth an increasingly sharp chipping 
until he reaches his take-off point. 

There’s considerable ornithological 
controversy on two woodcock points: 
(1) does the woodcock whistle when it 
flies with its three small sickle-shaped 
outer primary (wing) feathers (see pic- 
ture) or does it do it with its throat; 
(2) does a woodcock carry her young 
around by gripping them between her 
thighs? Most observations seem to 
clinch the feather-whistling and thigh- 
carrying schools of thought. 


EVERAL excellent studies of the 

woodcock have been made but this 
highly interesting bird still remains 
much of a mystery. His migration 
routes are uncharted and the placement 
and intensities of his breeding popula- 
tions are little known. In New York, 
the Champlain-Hudson River route is 
by far the most important. 

Anyway, when the ground freezes— 
or is about to freeze—to hamper the 
probings of that sensitive bill, the wood- 
cock must fly south. In this State the 
birds normally appear from the North 
during the first two weeks of October 
and are gone by mid-November except 
for a straggler or two—which may even 
remain at a southern New York spring 
hole all winter. They usually return in 
March from the southern states, par- 
ticularly a Louisiana strip along the 
Mississippi. It was there that carloads 
died in 1940 when the feeding grounds 
were frozen. Woodcock can’t survive 
on short rations. 

Female woodcock occasionally weigh 
up to 10 ounces, a few ounces heavier 
than the males which normally also 
have a shorter bill. The rule is—if the 
bill is 23 inches, it’s probably a female; 
if 24 inches, it’s a Pa; if 64 inches it’s 
a great blue heron and the Law will 
get you if you don’t watch out. 
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